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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 


Senator Reed. Let me call the hearing to order. We will follow 
the early bird rule in recognizing my colleagues who are here, and 
we will have 6-minute rounds. And I want to welcome the Sec- 
retary and her colleagues. 

This is our first budget hearing of the year. It is a hearing to dis- 
cuss the fiscal year 2015 budget of the Department of the Interior. 
I am very pleased to welcome Secretary Sally Jewell before the 
subcommittee this morning. 

Madam Secretary, we have a lot of ground to cover with your 
budget request, and we are looking forward to hearing you articu- 
late your priorities for the Department. 

I would also like to recognize the Department’s new Deputy Sec- 
retary, Mike Connor, who was unanimously confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on February 27. Mr. Connor is a former commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. He is also an alumnus of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. This is his first time tes- 
tifying before the Interior subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate in his new role. 
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And welcome, Mr. Connor. 

Finally, I would like to recognize Ms. Rhea Suh, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy, Management and Budget; and Ms. Pam Haze, her 
deputy. 

We are happy to have you here before us, and we value the day- 
to-day work that we do with you and your terrific budget staff very 
much. 

Turning to the Department’s budget request, the discretionary 
total funded by the subcommittee increases by about 1 percent over 
fiscal year 2014, for a total of $10.6 billion. It is a relatively flat 
budget. 

Including the administration’s new disaster cap proposal for fire- 
fighting, however, the total budget increases by almost 4 percent 
for a total of $10.8 billion. 

I am hopeful that providing a new framework for firefighting 
funding will prevent the Department from running out of funds be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year and having to borrow from other pro- 
grams. I am also hopeful that it will prevent the subcommittee 
from being forced to make difficult cuts to other priorities to pay 
for emergency firefighting. 

It is worth noting that in fiscal year 2014, we provided $3.9 bil- 
lion for firefighting, including $600 million to pay for fire expenses 
from the prior year. We acted similarly in the fiscal year 2013 con- 
tinuing resolution, where we provided more than $400 million for 
the fire expenses from the previous year. 

Congress was forced to pay for these additional costs with our 
regular discretionary appropriations because we did not have ac- 
cess to disaster funding. This means that, in the last 2 years, we 
have had to reallocate resources from other discretionary programs 
to pay for emergency firefighting activities. 

Paying for firefighting has meant less for water and sewer 
projects. Land and Water Conservation Fund programs, resource 
conservation, improvements to energy permitting, and all the other 
activities we fund through this bill. 

I am very pleased to see that the President has focused on this 
issue and has included a new budget framework to alleviate some 
of the difficulties we face. 

I understand that this proposal would designate a portion of the 
fire funding to be disaster-related and, therefore, fall under the 
budgetary spending cap for disaster. 

I am looking forward to hearing your testimony on how we can 
expect this new funding stream to work. Madam Secretary. 

I am looking forward to discussion on the legislative strategy 
necessary to make disaster funding available to this subcommittee. 

The budget also contains modest increases to fund fixed costs 
that Interior bureaus invest in science and research programs and 
fund tribal priorities. I am pleased that it provides $40 million in 
discretionary funding to fund improvements in programs for na- 
tional parks, as we gear up for the Park Service’s centennial in 
2016. 

This amount includes a $10 million request to reinvigorate the 
Centennial Challenge grant program and leverage non-Federal in- 
vestments to improve park facilities and visitor services. 
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Finally, I am particularly pleased that your budget request con- 
tains a $51 million request to fund youth education and employ- 
ment programs to fund efforts to, in your words. Madam Secretary, 
play, learn, serve, and work. I know this initiative is personally im- 
portant to you. Madam Secretary, and I look forward to hearing 
more from you about it this morning. 

And before we get started, let me turn to my ranking member. 
Senator Murkowski, for her remarks. 

Senator Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR LISA MURKOWSKI 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning. Madam Secretary. 

Good morning, and I, too, echo the chairman’s comments in wel- 
coming you to your new position, Mr. Connor. I know you have a 
lot of work to do there, and we appreciate that. 

Ms. Suh, Ms. Haze, also welcome to the committee. 

Fellow colleagues, I have asked the chairman for a bit of indul- 
gence this morning in perhaps going a little bit longer in my open- 
ing statement than I otherwise would. 

I have had an opportunity to speak with the Secretary about an 
issue that is very close and very personal to me; to the people of 
King Cove, many of whom I know you have had a chance to visit 
with yesterday and who are here today; but truly, to the people of 
Alaska. 

And while I will direct most of my questions to the specifics with- 
in the budget, I wanted to take this opportunity as part of my 
opening statement to speak to an issue that has galvanized Alas- 
kans, not just during this year with the recent decision made by 
the Secretary, but truly for the past several decades as the people 
of King Cove have sought an answer to their quest for a simple 
road to safety. 

Secretary, I will never forget the telephone conversation that you 
and I had on December 23 when I was sitting in the parking lot 
of the Fred Meyer store, waiting to go in and get gift wrap and 
other sundry things for the Christmas holidays. And you told me 
at that time that you were rejecting the lifesaving gravel access 
road to King Cove. 

I told you at that time and I have repeated, I cannot convey in 
words adequate to describe the frustration, the anger, the sadness 
with which I received that decision, how disheartened I knew the 
people of King Cove would be. 

And adding insult to injury, the fact that it was delivered the 
day before Christmas Eve, what should have been a joyous holiday 
time for the people of this small community, a break from the polit- 
ical rhetoric that goes on, it ruined the holidays for, certainly, the 
people of King Cove, certainly put a damper on all that I was 
doing, knowing how the people were going to bear the weight of 
this decision. 

I will never ever understand the timing of the decision, and I am 
still trying to reconcile the reasons behind your decision. 

I know, as I mentioned, the folks that are here from King Cove 
that have traveled over 4,000 miles to be here, to try to speak with 
you after many attempts and opportunities to discuss this issue. I 
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am not certain that they feel any more convinced today than they 
have been about the prospects that they have as a people fighting 
for a small road up against an administration and a decision that 
seemingly makes no sense whatsoever. 

For my colleagues here, and those in the audience that may be 
unfamiliar with the history of this issue, with the Omnibus Public 
Land bill of 2009, we authorized the Interior Department to trans- 
fer over 60,000 acres of State and private land to the Izembek Ref- 
uge. 

And we did this in exchange for just over 200 acres. It was 206 
acres of Federal land. This is a 300 to 1 exchange. A 300 to 1 ex- 
change that had been negotiated with the folks from Fish and 
Wildlife, that had been negotiated with the native people of King 
Cove, with individuals from the State, with the delegation. 

It was a pretty remarkable exchange. And this was all done to 
provide the 965 residents of the King Cove community a safe and 
reliable access to the all-weather airport in Cold Bay, the second 
longest runway in the State of Alaska, built after World War II. 
And the exchange was not only extraordinarily lopsided, but what 
the people of King Cove agreed to was that they would not use this 
road for commercial purposes, because there were some who sug- 
gested that the processing facility there might want this road to 
make money. They agreed that it would be used for noncommercial 
use. 

So imagine, if you will, a 10-mile, one-lane, gravel, noncommer- 
cial-use road with barricades or cordons on either side, so that you 
cannot move off the road. Pretty specific road. That is it. It is not 
a major highway. We are not even going to pave it. 

King Cove is a community with a clinic, no hospital, no doctor. 
Residents have to fly from Cold Bay more than 600 miles to get to 
Anchorage where a hospital that can handle critical medical proce- 
dures exists. 

But the problem that we have in King Cove is that weather and 
very difficult geography doesn’t allow for reliable access from the 
community of King Cove to Cold Bay, so that these flights are often 
canceled, weathered out, just don’t happen. 

Since the decision was made December 23, there have been seven 
emergency medevacs out of King Cove, including four that have 
been performed by the Coast Guard. 

Just about a week and a half ago, there were two medevacs con- 
ducted in one day, a fisherman who had been crushed by a crab 
pot, crushed his pelvis and both legs. He was taken to the clinic 
there in King Cove, and while he was in the clinic, discovers that 
a 1-month-old infant who was there in respiratory distress and also 
needs to be medevaced out, that it is his son. 

So we have a father and a son in the clinic, waiting for evacu- 
ation. Through the grace of God and the bravery, the bravery, of 
the Coast Guard and the other responders, that dad and his baby 
are doing fine. 

The 63-year-old woman who was medevaced out by the Coast 
Guard on Valentine’s Day, who was suffering heart conditions, is 
also doing fine. 
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But as the Coast Guard will describe, and as the video describes, 
the conditions that the Coast Guard responded to were truly, truly 
life-threatening. 

Every Coast Guard flight risks the lives of at least four Coast 
Guard men and women, not to mention the patient that they are 
trying to evacuate. 

In the situation of the father and his young son, they had to wait 
hours. Sometimes folks have to wait days to receive these emer- 
gency medical evacuations. 

It is not without cost. It is not without risk. Each one of these 
Coast Guard evacuations costs a minimum of $210,000 to go from 
Cold Bay to King Cove. 

Those are taxpayer dollars. Those are Coast Guard men and 
women’s lives at risk. And they take on the humanitarian issue 
and mission because that is who they are. But it is not the mission 
of the Coast Guard to provide for evacuation services to an airport 
for the residents of King Cove. 

There is a safe and easy way to help our fellow citizens. And the 
only thing that is standing in the way is our own Eederal Govern- 
ment’s decision to place a higher value on the birds than it does 
on the health and safety of my State’s citizens. And that is simply 
wrong. 

Madam Secretary, your Department claims to honor the trust re- 
sponsibility, and to improve the lives of our Alaskan natives, in- 
cluding the majority Aleut residents in King Cove. But the decision 
that you made in December flies in the face of this responsibility. 

The notion from your Department that you must protect Alaska 
from Alaska natives, our first people, is insulting. And that is the 
way that Alaskans feel. We feel insulted that we cannot care for 
the land and the animals and the birds, and still provide for a safe, 
reliable access. 

The people of King Cove have been living in this area for thou- 
sands of years. They rely on the birds. They rely on the wildlife. 
They have been stewards long before there was ever a refuge, long 
before there was ever a wilderness. 

When you announced your decision in December, you recognized 
the need for reliable methods of emergency transport from King 
Cove. You reaffirmed the Department’s commitment to “assist in 
identifying and evaluating options that would improve access to af- 
fordable transportation and health care.” 

But, Madam Secretary, we have seen none of this. I did not hear 
any clear direction from you yesterday when we met. I asked As- 
sistant Secretary Suh during your confirmation hearing last month 
whether you could name an action, any one single action, that you 
or anyone at Interior has taken to protect the health and safety of 
King Cove residents since the road was rejected in December. I 
have seen nothing. 

The passage of time on this issue has not lessened my passion 
to see justice for the people of King Cove. 

I will not get over this issue. I am also unwilling to allow your 
Department to do nothing to help the Alaskans that it has prom- 
ised to assist who, at this point, I believe we are seeing only fur- 
ther imperiled. Seven medevacs since the first of January. 
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I think my colleagues need to know, I think the administration 
needs to know, I think. Secretary Jewell, you know very clearly, I 
will do everything, everything in my power for as long as I am 
here, to enable the people of King Cove to receive proper emer- 
gency access that the rest of us take for granted. 

If you are not going to reverse the decision that you announced 
on December 23, I believe that the least you can do is reopen the 
record of decision in order to reconsider the issue, because you need 
to know that I will not stand by and watch as more Alaskan lives 
are put at risk, put at risk, potentially, to die. I will not let this 
issue die. 

When I spoke before the Alaska Legislature in February, I spoke 
with great passion about this issue. Alaskans are very passionate 
about this issue. And I said maybe I need to channel my inner Ted 
Stevens, and everybody laughed, because they knew what that 
meant. 

When Ted was really agitated, and really going to let nothing 
stand in his way, he would wear his Hulk tie. Today, I have a Hulk 
scarf on, and I don’t typically engage in much drama. I am not a 
message person. I am a person who wants to get something done. 

But I need you to carry the message to this administration that 
this road is nonnegotiable, that the health and safety of the people 
of King Cove is nonnegotiable. And that I will do everything, every- 
thing within my power, to make sure that the needs of these people 
are taken care of and put first, put first, because that is my charge, 
to take care of the people of the State of Alaska, for whom I work. 

Madam Secretary, as we discussed yesterday, it is important. It 
is important for you, it is important for me, and is important for 
my State, that we are able to work on issues together. 

I am not an unreasonable woman, and I believe you want to do 
right as well, and you have an opportunity to demonstrate that. 
And I would hope, again, that you would look at the facts, you 
would listen to the people of King Cove, you would listen to Alas- 
kans, and you would listen to your heart in doing the right thing. 

I look forward to discussing some of the issues within your budg- 
et during our questions. But it was too important for the people 
that I represent that I take this time this morning to make very 
clear for the record, for my colleagues, for you, and for the adminis- 
tration, that we are not done with this issue. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Do any of my colleagues have very brief opening comments? Your 
statements will be made part of the record, by unanimous consent. 

If there are no opening statements, let me recognize Secretary 
Jewell. 

Madam Secretary. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF HON. SALLY JEWELL 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Rank- 
ing Member Murkowski, and members of the subcommittee. I real- 
ly appreciate you being here, and willingness to talk through the 
budget of the Department of the Interior, and for the effective way 
in which you represent your constituents from your various States. 
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It has been a pleasure getting to know all of you in this almost 
1 year that I have been in this position. 

For Senator Murkowski and Senator Begich, I do appreciate the 
commitment that you have to the citizens of the State of Alaska, 
and I understand your advocacy. 

I appreciated our meeting yesterday morning, Senator Mur- 
kowski, and Senator Begich, our meeting yesterday afternoon with 
the residents of King Cove. I, certainly, through the 300 or so meet- 
ings and consultations that my Department has had on the King 
Cove issue continue to be a listener and look at the facts through- 
out this whole process. 

I appreciate the passion you have expressed, and I also appre- 
ciate the people who have traveled so many miles to be at this 
hearing today. 

I have with me, as you recognized, my newly minted Deputy Sec- 
retary. We appreciate your support for Mike in this position. 

One of the biggest issues that we face throughout the West is 
drought, severe drought. Mike is not only an expert in that, having 
been Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, but many other 
topics as well. 

Rhea Suh, Assistant Secretary for Policy, Management and 
Budget, the Department’s Chief Financial Officer, has done a ter- 
rific job these last 5 years in very complicated times for budgets, 
ably assisted by Deputy Assistant Secretary Pam Haze and the 
crew. 

I also want to recognize Rachael Taylor and Leif Fonnesbeck for 
your support of this committee and my team as we work together. 

It has been about a year since I met with you. It was an inter- 
esting year, 2013, with the sequestration and the shutdown. I want 
to express my sincere appreciation for a budget for 2014 that 
brings clarity and certainty to my teammates, even if the numbers 
are tight. 

Today, as we present our 2015 budget, I am going to share a few 
highlights and focus on areas of interest, I believe, to the sub- 
committee. 

First, from a big picture standpoint, it is a solid budget. It is re- 
sponsible. It makes smart decisions in Interior’s missions. It is 
within the budget caps agreed to by the Bipartisan Budget Act. 

WILDLAND FIRE 

In total, including this subcommittee’s oversight and some oth- 
ers, the budget is $^11.9 billion. As Senator Reed mentioned, it is 
an increase of $275 million, or 2.4 percent, from 2014, but of that, 
$240 million is for emergency fire suppression. 

It is a new and prudent budget framework to ensure adequate 
funding to suppress severe catastrophic fires. I was just at the Na- 
tional Interagency Fire Center with Senator Merkley, Senator 
Wyden, Senators Crapo and Risch, to talk about this program. 

What we are doing is proposing to change how fire suppression 
costs are budgeted to treat extreme fire seasons in the same way 
as other natural disasters. We believe it is prudent and logical to 
do that. 

What is in the President’s budget is very similar to what has 
been proposed by Senators Wyden and Crapo and in companion 
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legislation in the House to balance post-fire remediation, fuels re- 
moval, like hazardous fuels, and suppression on a year-in, year-out 
basis, so we are not raiding these funds. It is modeled on the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Disaster Relief Program. 

There are no additions to the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) Disaster Relief program. It is all done within the 
disaster cap. We believe very strongly that it needs to go forward, 
and we will be working alongside you on the legislation to enable 
that. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Next I want to say that presentation of a robust program for 
American Indians and Alaskan natives has been a key goal for me. 
This budget includes full funding for estimated contract support 
costs, something the tribes have said is critical to them, and en- 
ables them to operate their federally funded programs. 

It also includes $11.6 million for a new Tiwahe, or family-based 
initiative, to address the interrelated problems of poverty, housing, 
violence, and substance abuse faced by Indian communities, as we 
have seen in a number of places across the country. 

This request is complemented by a proposal for education and 
economic development in Indian country as part of President 
Obama’s Opportunity, Growth and Security Initiative. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

Next I want to turn to the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
as the President seeks to fulfill a historic commitment to America’s 
natural and cultural heritage through full and permanent funding 
for the Land and Water Conservation Fund, as originally envi- 
sioned when this legislation was enacted 49 years ago. It was gen- 
erated to take revenues from offshore oil and gas production and 
mitigate those impacts through supporting things in every county 
across the country, like access for hunting and fishing, creating ball 
fields and other places for kids to play and learn, to acquire land 
to reduce fragmentation and facilitate efficient land management, 
to protect Civil War battlefields, and to put conservation easements 
in place to take care of important habitat for species, while keeping 
farms and ranches working. 

NATIONAL PARKS CENTENNIAL 

As Chairman Reed mentioned, in 2016, we celebrate the centen- 
nial of the National Park Service — obviously, a once in a lifetime 
event. This budget proposes a robust increase in multiple sources 
for the National Park system, $40 million in current appropriations 
in 2015. $10 million will be used to match private philanthropy, 
and there is a lot of private philanthropy interest in the parks. $30 
million to support the visitor experience and critical needs to repair 
assets in the parks. 

We are also proposing a $1.2 billion permanent investment over 
3 years at $400 million a year to support high-priority projects and 
further enhance the visitor experience, because we know a lot more 
traffic will be driven to the parks, both internationally and domes- 
tically, through the centennial. 
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OPPORTUNITY, GROWTH, AND SECURITY INITIATIVE 

The President’s Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative also 
adds additional money for the national parks to begin to address 
the issue of deferred maintenance on national parklands and other 
public lands. 


YOUTH 

As Chairman Reed mentioned, for the health of our economy and 
our public lands, it is also critical we work now to establish mean- 
ingful and deep connections between young people from every back- 
ground to nature and the great outdoors. The President’s budget 
proposes $51 million across our bureaus to support partnership 
programs, hiring, and educational opportunities aimed at youth 
and veterans between the ages of 18 and 30. 

It will also leverage private donations. I have been trying to raise 
private money to support this and support work with youth and 
veterans conservation corps, so we get young people connected to 
our public lands for the future. 

ENERGY 

On the topic of energy, the budget proposes the President’s na- 
tional energy initiatives continue to be an area of focus to generate 
jobs and help the Nation achieve greater energy self-reliance. We 
have made good progress. 

In total, including all sources, the 2015 budget for energy pro- 
grams is $753.2 million, just under a $41 million increase from 
2014. It includes funding for both conventional and renewable en- 
ergy development, basic science and applied research to understand 
the impacts of development on water, on habitat, on wildlife, and 
other natural resources. 

LANDSCAPE LEVEL APPROACH 

Across the Department, we are taking a landscape level approach 
to development. We are modernizing programs and practices. We 
are streamlining permitting, strengthening inspection and enforce- 
ment, and ensuring a fair return for the American public. 

SCIENCE 

Next, in the field of science, research and development, particu- 
larly conducted by the U.S. Geological Survey and other bureaus, 
is vital to help us understand and address important scientific 
questions. There is a $60 million increase in the budget from 2014 
to improve our knowledge about issues such as climate change, hy- 
draulic fracturing, Asian carp, white nose syndrome in bats, and 
other issues. 

As an example. Interior’s climate science centers are developing 
regional drought impact scenarios. We are evaluating coastal flood- 
ing. We are studying the impacts on the Nation’s wildlife and habi- 
tats, which will inform our land management decisions. 
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WATER 

Last but certainly not least, and something that I am comforted 
having Mike Connor at my side over, is around water. We recog- 
nize the challenges of water supplies, especially during this time of 
extended drought in the West. I am very happy Mike was con- 
firmed by you very recently as Deputy Secretary, because he has 
a very deep background on these issues. 

The 2015 budget will increase our WaterSMART programs 
around conservation, helping people conserve by $9.5 million. The 
Bureau of Reclamation, along with many partners. States, and 
stakeholders, is working on long-term solutions to address future 
water supply needs. 


CLIMATE CHANGE 

The President also announced a $1 billion Climate Resilience 
Fund. The Fund would support research on the projected impacts 
of climate change, help communities become more resilient, and 
fund breakthrough technologies. 

These efforts are specifically designed to address the challenges 
of changing climate on water resources. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

So in closing, I look forward to working with you this budget sea- 
son on these issues. I would be delighted to answer your questions. 
Thank you very much. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Sally Jewell 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to present the 
2015 President’s budget for the Department of the Interior. 

This subcommittee remains an important partner in the accomplishment of Inte- 
rior’s mission and I appreciate our excellent working relationship, which allows us 
to resolve challenges and take advantage of opportunities. I appreciate the efforts 
of the subcommittee in the development of 2014 appropriations that alleviated the 
need for indiscriminate sequester of discretionary funds and minimized legislative 
riders. 

This budget is balanced and responsible and supports Interior’s pivotal role as a 
driver of jobs and economic activity in communities across the country. It enables 
us to carry out core mission responsibilities and commitments. This budget allows 
Interior to uphold trust responsibilities to American Indians and Alaska Natives, 
provides a new approach for responsibly budgeting for wildland fire suppression 
needs, invests in climate resilience, continues smart and balanced all-of-the-above 
energy development on and offshore, and bolsters our national parks and public 
lands in advance of the National Park Service’s 100th anniversary in 2016. 

Interior’s programs and activities serve as economic engines in communities 
across the Nation, contributing an estimated $371 billion to the economy in 2012 
and supporting an estimated 2.3 million American jobs. Of this total, energy and 
mineral development on Interior-managed lands and offshore areas generated more 
than $255 billion of this economic activity and supported 1.3 million jobs. Recreation 
and tourism on Interior lands contributed $45 billion to the economies of local com- 
munities and supported nearly 372,000 jobs. Water supply, forage and timber activi- 
ties, primarily on public lands in the West, contributed more than $50 billion and 
supported 365,000 jobs. 

The President’s 2015 budget for the Department of the Interior totals $11.9 bil- 
lion, an increase of 2.4 percent from 2014, which includes a cap exemption for fire 
emergencies. Without this exemption. Interior’s budget totals $11.7 Billion, a 0.3 
percent increase, or nearly level with this year’s funding. 

This budget features three key legislative proposals: a new framework to fund 
wildland fire suppression requirements; additional investment in the infrastructure 
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and visitor experience at our National Parks and public lands; and full and perma- 
nent funding for the Land and Wildlife Conservation Fund (LWCF). Each of these 
proposals will significantly enhance our ability to conserve and manage the Nation’s 
public lands. 

The budget proposes to amend the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985, to provide stable funding for fire suppression, while minimizing the 
adverse impacts of fire transfers on other Interior programs, and allowing Interior 
to reduce fire risk, manage landscapes more comprehensively, and increase the re- 
siliency of public lands and the communities that border them. In this proposed new 
framework, $268.6 million, or 70 percent of the 10-year average for suppression re- 
sponse is funded within the discretionary spending limits and $240.4 million is 
available as an adjustment above those limits, if needed based on a challenging fire 
season. In addition, it does not increase overall discretionary spending, as it would 
reduce the ceiling for the existing disaster relief cap adjustment by an equivalent 
amount as is provided for wildfire suppression operations. 

In advance of the 100th anniversary of the National Park Service in 2016, the 
2015 budget proposes a comprehensive Centennial Initiative investment in the 
parks and public lands. The funding would provide targeted increases for a multi- 
year effort to recommit to the preservation of these special places, to invest wisely 
in the park system’s most important assets, to use parks to enhance informal learn- 
ing, engage volunteers, provide training opportunities to youth, and enhance the Na- 
tional Park Service’s ability to leverage partnerships to accomplish its mission. 

Finally, the President’s budget continues to support full, permanent funding for 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, one of the Nation’s most effective tools for 
expanding access for hunting and fishing, creating ballfields and other places for 
children to play and learn, protecting traditional uses such as working ranches and 
farms, acquiring inholdings to manage contiguous landscapes, and protecting Civil 
War battlefields. The 2015 budget proposes total funding of $900 million for LWCF 
in Interior and the U.S. Forest Service. Within this total, $350 million is requested 
as current funding and $550 million as part of a permanent funding proposal. Start- 
ing in 2016, the proposal would provide $900 million annually in permanent fund- 
ing. 

Complementing the 2015 budget request is $346 million identified for Interior pro- 
grams as part of the President’s Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative to 
spur economic progress and promote opportunity. If approved, these investments 
will enable significant progress to address long-term needs in the areas of national 
parks and other public lands, research and development, infrastructure and permit- 
ting support, climate resiliency, and education and economic development in Indian 
Country. 

The drought in California and other Western States underscores the importance 
of improving the resilience of communities to the effects of climate change. The 
President’s Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative includes a $1 billion gov- 
ernment-wide Climate Resilience Fund to invest in developing more resilient com- 
munities, and finding solutions to climate challenges through technology develop- 
ment and applied research. This Fund includes about $240 million for Interior pro- 
grams that invest in research and development, assist Tribes and local communities 
in planning and preparing for extreme weather conditions and events, and support 
public land managers in landscape and watershed planning to increase resiliency 
and reduce risks. 


2015 BUDGET 

The 2015 budget request includes $10.6 billion in current funding for programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies sub- 
committee. This is a $104.9 million, or 1 percent, increase compared to 2014. Total 
funding for the Department includes $1 billion requested for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Central Utah Completion Act, which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Energy and Water Development subcommittee. 

In addition to the proposals already discussed, the 2015 request sustains support 
for essential requirements and allows for targeted increases above the 2014 enacted 
level. Within the overall increase for 2015, $54.4 million covers fixed cost increases 
for such things as Federal pay and rent. Reflecting the need to prioritize budget re- 
sources, this request includes $413.3 million in proposed program reductions to off- 
set other programmatic requirements. 

Interior programs continue to generate more revenue for the American people 
than the Department’s annual current appropriation. In 2015, Interior will generate 
estimated receipts of nearly $14.9 billion, a portion of which is shared with State 
and local governments to meet a variety of needs, including school funding, infra- 
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structure improvements, and water-conservation projects. Also included with this re- 
quest are revenue and savings legislative proposals estimated to generate more than 
$2.6 billion over the next decade. 

Putting this budget in context, Interior’s complex mission affects the lives of all 
Americans. Nearly every American lives within an hour’s drive of lands or waters 
managed by the Interior Department. In 2012, there were 417 million visits to Inte- 
rior-managed lands. The Department oversees the responsible development of over 
20 percent of U.S. energy supplies, is the largest supplier and manager of water in 
the 17 western States, maintains relationships with 666 federally recognized Tribes, 
and provides services to more than 2 million American Indian and Alaska Native 
peoples. 

CELEBRATING AND ENHANCING AMERICA’S GREAT OUTDOORS 

Throughout American history, the great outdoors have shaped the Nation’s char- 
acter and strengthened its economy. The 2015 budget requests the resources and 
authorities to care for our public lands and prepare for the future. The budget in- 
vests in efforts to upgrade and restore national parks and other public lands areas, 
while engaging thousands of Americans, including youth, and veterans. The budget 
strengthens the President’s commitment to the Aonerica’s Great Outdoors initiative 
with a request of $5.1 billion in current funding for programs, including the oper- 
ation of public land management units in the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), 
National Park Service (NFS) and Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS); the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund; and grants and technical assistance to States and others. 
This is an increase of $127.1 million compared to the 2014 enacted level. 

Coupled with these efforts is a historic commitment to America’s natural and cul- 
tural heritage through Land and Water Conservation Fund programs. The budget 
includes a 2015 combined request of $672.3 million ($246 million discretionary and 
$426.3 million mandatory) for Interior’s LWCF programs that conserve lands and 
support outdoor recreation. In current funding, the request for land acquisition is 
$147.9 million, with $39.6 million identified for Collaborative Landscape Planning 
projects. A total of $98.1 million is requested in current funding for LWCF conserva- 
tion grants, including $48.1 million for LWCF stateside grants. 

I could not highlight our stewardship efforts without discussing the upcoming cen- 
tennial of the National Park Service in 2016. Overall, the Centennial Initiative — 
including mandatory, discretionary, and Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initia- 
tive resources — will allow NPS to ensure that 1,700 (or 20 percent) of the highest 
priority park assets are restored to good condition. The effort creates thousands of 
jobs over 3 years, provides over 10,000 work and training opportunities to young 
people, and engages more than 265,000 volunteers in support of public lands. 

The request for the Centennial Initiative proposes a $40 million increase in cur- 
rent appropriations in 2015, plus an additional $400 million in permanent funding 
each year for 3 years. That funding includes $100 million for a Centennial Chal- 
lenge to match private philanthropy, $200 million for National Park Service facili- 
ties improvements, and $100 million for a Centennial Land Management Invest- 
ment Fund to competitively allocate funds to meet land conservation and deferred 
maintenance needs among Interior’s land-management agencies and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s U.S. Forest Service. The President’s Opportunity, Growth, 
and Security Initiative identifies investments of $100 million for National Park 
Service deferred maintenance and an additional $100 million for the Centennial 
Land Management Investment Fund. 

STRENGTHENING TRIBAL NATIONS 

Sustaining the President’s commitment to tribal sovereignty and self-determina- 
tion and honoring Interior’s trust responsibilities to the 566 federally recognized 
American Indian and Alaska Native Tribes and more than 2 million people served 
by these programs, the 2015 budget for Indian Affairs is $2.6 billion, an increase 
of $33.6 million above the 2014 enacted level. The budget invests in: advancing na- 
tion-to-nation relationships and tribal self-determination, supporting and protecting 
Indian families and communities, sustainable stewardship of energy and natural re- 
sources, and improving education in Indian Country. 

Recognizing this commitment to tribal self-governance and self-determination, the 
budget fully funds contract support costs Tribes incur as managers of the programs 
serving Native Americans. The budget requests $251 million, a $4 million increase 
over the 2014 enacted level, to fully fund estimated contract support needs in 2015. 

Supporting families and communities, the 2015 budget launches the Tiwahe Ini- 
tiative, with an increase of $11.6 million in social services and job training programs 
to address the interrelated problems of child and family welfare, poverty, violence 
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and substance abuse in tribal communities. Tiwahe is the Lakota word for “family.” 
Through this initiative, social services and joh training programs will he integrated 
and expanded to provide culturally appropriate programs to assist and empower 
families and individuals through economic opportunity, health promotion, family 
stability, and strengthened communities. 

Promoting public safety and tribal community resilience, the 2015 budget request 
includes resources to build on Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Law Enforcement’s re- 
cent successes in reducing violent crime. A pilot program will be implemented to 
lower repeat incarceration rates in tribally operated jails on three reservations — Red 
Lake in Minnesota, Ute Mountain in Colorado, and Duck Valley in Nevada — with 
a goal to materially lower repeat incarcerations. Through an Alternatives to Incar- 
ceration Strategy, this pilot will seek to address underlying causes of repeat of- 
fenses, such as substance abuse and lack of adequate access to social service sup- 
port, through intergovernmental and inter-agency partnerships. 

The 2015 budget request is complemented by a proposal in the President’s Oppor- 
tunity, Growth, and Security Initiative to further invest in economic development 
and education to promote strong, resilient tribal economies and improve educational 
opportunities in Indian Country. 

POWERING OUR FUTURE 

As part of the President’s all-of-the-above energy strategy to expand safe and re- 
sponsible domestic energy production, the 2015 budget provides $753.2 million for 
conventional and renewable energy programs, an increase of $40.7 million above the 
2014 enacted level. The budget includes measures to encourage responsible, diligent 
development and a fair return for American taxpayers. 

Funding for conventional energy and compliance activities totals $658.4 million, 
an increase of $37.5 million over the 2014 level. Spending from fees and permanent 
funding related to onshore oil and gas activities increase $49.1 million from the 
2014 level, primarily reflecting a proposal to expand onshore oil and gas inspection 
activities and to offset the Bureau of Land Management’s inspection program costs 
to the taxpayer with fees from industry, similar to what the offshore industry now 
pays. 

The budget includes $169.8 million for the Bureau of Ocean Energy Management 
and $204.6 million for the Bureau of Safety and Environmental Enforcement to sup- 
port domestic energy production, including new leasing, strong safety oversight of 
offshore operations, enhanced environmental enforcement functions, and expanded 
training and electronic inspection capabilities. 

The 2015 budget includes $94.8 million for renewable energy activities, a $3.2 mil- 
lion increase over the 2014 level. This funding maintains the Department’s empha- 
sis on strategic investments to advance clean energy and meet the President’s goal 
to approve 20,000 megawatts of renewable energy on public lands by 2020 (relative 
to 2009 levels). 


ENGAGING THE NEXT GENERATION 

The 2015 budget supports a vision to inspire millions of young people to play, 
learn, serve and work outdoors by expanding volunteer and work opportunities for 
youth and veterans. The budget proposes $50.6 million for Interior youth programs, 
a $13.6 million or 37 percent increase from 2014. 

A key component of the Department’s efforts will be partnering with youth organi- 
zations through the 21st Century Conservation Service Corps. The proposed funding 
includes an increase of $8 million to expand opportunities for youth education and 
employment across the National Park Service; an additional $2.5 million for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s Urban Wildlife Refuges Partnership; and a total of $4.2 
million in Indian Affairs for youth programs including $2.5 million to engage youth 
in natural sciences. Support for the National Park Service Centennial will create 
thousands of jobs, and engage more than 10,000 youth in service and training oppor- 
tunities and more than 265,000 volunteers. 

ENSURING HEALTHY WATERSHEDS AND SUSTAINABLE, SECURE WATER SUPPLIES 

The 2015 budget addresses the Nation’s water challenges through investments in 
water conservation, sustainability, and infrastructure critical to the arid western 
United States and its fragile ecosystems. 

The budget includes $66.5 million for WaterSMART programs in Reclamation and 
the U.S. Geological Survey, nearly a 17 percent increase from 2014, to assist com- 
munities in stretching water supplies and improving water management. In addi- 
tion to $1 billion requested for the Bureau of Reclamation within the jurisdiction 
of the Energy and Water Subcommittee, the budget also requests $210.4 million for 
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the U.S. Geological Survey’s water programs to provide scientific monitoring, re- 
search, and tools to support water management across the Nation. This funding 
supports the Department’s goal to increase by 840,000 acre-feet the available water 
supply for agricultural, municipal, industrial, and environmental uses in the west- 
ern United States through water conservation programs by the end of 2015. 

Interior extends this commitment to Indian Country, honoring Indian water set- 
tlements with investments totaling $171.9 million in Reclamation and Indian Af- 
fairs, for technical and legal support for water settlements. This includes $147.6 mil- 
lion for implementation of authorized settlements to bring reliable and potable 
water to Indian communities, more than a 9 percent increase from 2014. Among the 
investments is $81 million for the ongoing Navajo-Gallup Water Supply Project, 
which, when completed, will have the capacity to deliver clean running water to a 
potential future population of approximately 250,000 people. 

BUILDING A LANDSCAPE LEVEL UNDERSTANDING OF OUR RESOURCES 

The 2015 budget fosters the sustainable stewardship of the Nation’s lands and re- 
sources on a landscape level. Funding includes increases for scientific monitoring, 
research and tools to advance our understanding and ability to manage natural re- 
sources more effectively, while balancing important conservation goals and develop- 
ment objectives. Reflecting the President’s ongoing commitment to scientific dis- 
covery and innovation to support decision making for critical societal needs and a 
robust economy, the budget proposes $888.7 million for research and development 
activities across the Department, an increase of $60.4 million over 2014. This fund- 
ing will increase understanding of natural resources and the factors impacting 
water availability, ecosystem and species resiliency, sustainable energy and mineral 
development, climate resilience, and natural hazard mitigation, among others. 

Complementing this budget request are two components of the President’s Oppor- 
tunity, Growth, and Security Initiative: an investment of $140 million for Interior 
research and development as part of a Government-wide effort to jumpstart growth 
spurred by scientific discovery; and investments to address climate resilience to bet- 
ter prepare communities and infrastructure, and enable them to build greater resil- 
ience in the face of a changing climate. 

In ecosystems across the Nation, Interior will continue to work with local commu- 
nities to leverage its efforts to improve resiliency and achieve improved environ- 
mental and economic outcomes. 

MAJOR CHANGES IN THE 2016 REQUEST 

Bureau of Land Management . — The 2015 request is $1.1 billion, a decrease of $5.6 
million from the 2014 enacted level. The 2015 request assumes the use of $54.5 mil- 
lion in proposed offsetting fees, which when included provides an effective increase 
of $48.9 million above 2014. The 2015 request includes $954.1 million for the Man- 
agement of Lands and Resources account, and $25 million in current appropriations 
for Land Acquisition, including $2 million to improve access to public lands for 
hunting, fishing, and other recreation. The budget proposes $104 million for Oregon 
and California Grant Lands, which includes a $4.2 million decrease in Western Or- 
egon Resource Management Planning, reflecting expected completion of six revised 
plans in June 2015. 

To advance America’s Great Outdoors, the request includes $3.5 million in pro- 
gram increases for recreation, cultural resources, and the National Landscape Con- 
servation System to address the needs of recently designated units, implement trav- 
el management plans, improve visitor services, and address a backlog in cultural re- 
sources inventory and stabilization needs. The budget request also includes $4.8 
million for Youth programs, an increase of $1.3 million from 2014, to put more 
young Americans to work protecting and restoring public lands and cultural and 
historical treasures. 

The BLM continues to support the President’s all-of-the-above energy strategy on 
the public lands including an initiative to encourage smart renewable energy devel- 
opment. The 2015 budget includes $29.2 million, essentially level with 2014, for re- 
newable energy to continue to aggressively support wind, solar, and geothermal en- 
ergy development on BLM lands. Complementing this is a $5 million increase in the 
Cadastral, Lands and Realty Management program for identification and designa- 
tion of energy corridors in low conflict areas to site high voltage transmission lines, 
substations, and related infrastructure in an environmentally sensitive manner. 

The 2015 request for Oil and Gas Management, including both direct and fee- 
funded appropriations, totals $133.7 million, an increase of $20.3 million in avail- 
able program funding from 2014. In 2015, the budget proposes to shift the cost of 
oil and gas inspection and enforcement activity from current appropriations to in- 
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spection fees charged to industry. The proposed inspection fees will generate an esti- 
mated $48 million, providing for a $10 million increase in BLM’s inspection and en- 
forcement capability and allowing for a net reduction of $38 million in requested 
BLM appropriations. The request for Oil and Gas programs includes increases of 
$5.2 million for ongoing rulemaking efforts and to strengthen operations at BLM 
units and $4.6 million for oversight and permitting to better keep pace with indus- 
try demand and fully implement leasing reforms. 

In 2015, BLM will release six rapid eco-regional assessments, in addition to four 
planned for 2014. The BLM will conduct training on the use of the data from these 
assessments and will work with a number of Landscape Conservation Cooperatives 
to begin development of regional conservation strategies. The budget includes an in- 
crease of $5 million for Resource Management Planning to implement BLM’s enter- 
prise geographic information system and address high priority planning. The 2015 
budget maintains a $15 million increase to implement sage grouse conservation and 
restoration measures to help avoid the need for a future listing of the species for 
protection under the Endangered Species Act. 

Other program increases include $2.8 million in the Wild Horse and Burro pro- 
gram to implement recommendations of the National Academy of Sciences regarding 
population control; and $2.8 million in Abandoned Mine Lands to implement reme- 
diation plan efforts at Red Devil Mine in Alaska. The request includes $19 million 
for the Alaska Conveyance program. Although a decrease of $3.1 million from 2014, 
this funding coupled with efficiencies from an improved cadastral method, plots a 
course to complete all surveys and land transfers in 10 years. 

A proposed grazing administration fee will enhance BLM’s capacity for processing 
grazing permits. A fee of $1 per animal unit month, estimated to provide $6.5 mil- 
lion in 2015, is proposed on a pilot basis. This additional revenue more than offsets 
a decrease of $4.8 million in appropriated funds in Rangeland Management, equat- 
ing to a $1.7 million program increase to help address the grazing permit backlog. 

Bureau of Ocean Energy Management. — The 2015 operating request is $169.8 mil- 
lion, including $72.4 million in current appropriations and $97.3 million in offsetting 
collections. This is a net increase of $3.4 million in current appropriations above the 

2014 enacted level. 

The 2015 budget maintains a strong offshore renewable energy program at essen- 
tially the 2014 level of $23.1 million for the total program. In 2013, the Bureau of 
Ocean Energy Management (BOEM) held the first competitive Outer Continental 
Shelf (OCS) renewable energy lease sales, issued five other non-competitive commer- 
cial offshore wind energy leases, and approved the construction and operations plan 
for the Cape Wind project offshore Massachusetts. 

Offshore conventional energy programs also remain essentially level with 2014, 
with a total of $49.6 million in 2015. In 2013, BOEM held three sales generating 
over $1.4 billion in high bids, and three additional lease sales are scheduled during 
calendar year 2014. The request of $65.7 million for Environmental Programs in- 
cludes an increase of $2.5 million for work on a Programmatic Environmental Im- 
pact Statement for the next Five-Year Program (2017-2022) for oil and gas leasing 
on the OCS. 

Bureau of Safety and Environmental Enforcement. — The 2015 budget request is 
$204.6 million, including $81 million in current appropriations and $123.6 million 
in offsetting collections, an increase of $2 million from 2014. The request for offset- 
ting collections assumes $65 million from offshore oil and gas inspection fees. The 

2015 request allows Bureau of Safety and Environmental Enforcement (BSEE) to 
continue to strengthen regulatory and oversight capability on the OCS and maintain 
capacity in regulatory, safety management, structural and technical support, and oil 
spill response prevention. 

The budget includes $189.7 million for Offshore Safety and Environmental En- 
forcement, an increase of $2.4 million. The request includes a program increase of 
$0.9 million to evaluate and test new technologies and update regulations to reflect 
improved safety and oversight protocols. Funding for Oil Spill Research is main- 
tained at the 2014 level of $14.9 million. 

Office of Surface Mining. — The 2015 budget request for the Office of Surface Min- 
ing is $144.8 million, a decrease of $5.3 million from the 2014 enacted level. This 
includes a decrease of $13.4 million in grants to States and Tribes to encourage 
these regulatory programs to recover a larger portion of their costs from fees 
charged to the coal industry, and an increase of $4 million to provide additional 
technical support to State and tribal regulatory programs. The budget also includes 
an increase of $1.9 million for applied science to advance reclamation technologies. 
This request proposes $116.1 million for Regulation and Technology funding, $28.7 
million for Abandoned Mine Reclamation Fund activities, and an additional $1.9 
million in offsetting collections from recovered costs for services. 
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U.S. Geological Survey . — The U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) budget request is 
$1.1 billion, $41.3 million above the 2014 enacted level. The President’s budget re- 
flects the administration’s commitment to investing in research and development to 
support sound decision making and sustainable stewardship of natural resources. 
This includes science, monitoring, and assessment activities critical to under- 
standing and managing the ecological, mineral, energy, and water resources which 
underlie the prosperity and well-being of the Nation. The budget includes increases 
for priorities in ecosystem restoration, climate adaptation, invasive species, environ- 
mental health, and earth observations. Funding provides increased support to en- 
hance sustainable energy development, address water resource challenges, increase 
landscape level understanding of the Nation’s natural resources, and the Scientists 
for Tomorrow youth initiative. 

To support sustainable management of water resources, the USGS budget in- 
cludes increases totaling $6.4 million for WaterSMART programs. This includes in- 
creases for State water grants, regional water availability models, and the integra- 
tion and dissemination of data through online science platforms. The budget in- 
cludes increases of $2.4 million to support implementation of the National Ground- 
water Monitoring Network and $1.2 million for the National Streamflow Informa- 
tion Program for streamgages to strengthen the Federal backbone at high priority 
sites sensitive to drought, flooding, and potential climate change effects. 

To better understand and adapt to the potential impacts of a changing climate, 
the USGS budget invests in research, monitoring, and tools to support improved re- 
silience of natural systems. The National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Cen- 
ter and Department of the Interior (DOI) Climate Science Centers (CSC) are funded 
at $35.3 million, an increase of $11.6 million from 2014. This includes an increase 
of $3 million for grants focused on applied science and information needed by re- 
source managers for decision making at regional levels. An increase of $2.3 million 
will enhance the leveraging of these investments with other Federal climate science 
activities and make the scientific information and products developed through these 
programs available to the public in a centralized, Web-accessed format. Program in- 
creases of $2.5 million will support applied science and capacity-building for tribal 
climate adaptation needs in the CSC regions, and $3 million will support additional 
research in drought impacts and adaptive management. 

The USGS budget invests in providing critical data and tools to promote under- 
standing and managing resources on a landscape scale. Program increases in the 
National Geospatial Program include $5 million for the 3-Dimensional Elevation 
Program to collect Lidar data to enhance science and emergency response activities, 
resource and vulnerability assessments, ecosystem based management, and tools to 
inform policy and management. An increase of $1.9 million is requested for mod- 
ernization of The National Map, which provides critical data about the Earth, its 
complex processes, and natural resources. The 2015 budget includes a $2 million in- 
crease for the Big Earth Data initiative to improve access to and use of data from 
satellite, airborne, terrestrial, and ocean-based Earth observing systems. These in- 
vestments will provide benefits in natural resource management and hazard mitiga- 
tion, by improving access to critical information. 

To support the sustainable development of energy resources, the USGS budget in- 
cludes $40.7 million for conventional and renewable energy programs, $8.1 million 
above the 2014 enacted level. A program increase of $1.3 million will be used to 
study geothermal resources and build on ongoing work on wind energy impacts. The 
request includes $18.6 million, $8.3 million over 2014, to support research and de- 
velopment to better understand potential impacts of energy development involving 
hydraulic fracturing. Conducted through an interagency collaboration with the De- 
partment of Energy and Environmental Protection Agency, this work addresses 
issues such as water quality and quantity, ecosystem, community, and human 
health impacts, and induced seismicity. Funding for other conventional energy pro- 
grams, including oil, gas, and coal assessments, totals $15.6 million. 

Supporting the sustainable management and restoration of ecosystems, the 2015 
budget includes $162 million for ecosystems science activities, $9.2 million above the 
2014 enacted level. Program increases include $2 million for research on new meth- 
ods to eradicate, control, and manage Asian carp in the Upper Mississippi River 
Basin and prevent entry into the Great Lakes. Increases of $2.5 million are provided 
for ecosystem restoration work in the Chesapeake Bay, California Bay-Delta, Co- 
lumbia River, Everglades, and Puget Sound. Another $2 million will support the 
science and integration of ecosystems services frameworks into decision making and 
efforts to assess and sustain the Nation’s environmental capital. Program increases 
totaling $1.8 million will address native pollinators, brown treesnakes, and new and 
emerging invasive species of national concern. 
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Supporting understanding, preparedness, and mitigation of the impacts of natural 
hazards, the budget provides $128.3 million for Natural Hazards activities, which 
is essentially level with 2014. This activity provides scientific information and tools 
to reduce potential fatalities, injuries, and economic loss from volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, tsunamis and landslides, among others. The 2015 budget includes an in- 
crease of $700,000 in Earthquake Hazards for induced seismicity studies related to 
hydraulic fracturing. 

Fish and Wildlife Service . — The 2015 Fish and Wildlife Service budget includes 
$1.5 billion in current appropriations, an increase of $48.8 million above the 2014 
level. This includes America’s Great Outdoors related increases of $71.7 million in 
the Resource Management account. Among the increases proposed are: $6.6 million 
to address increased workload in planning and consultation for energy transmission 
and other projects, $7.7 million for cooperative efforts to recover imperiled species, 
$4 million to support conservation of the greater sage grouse across 11 western 
States, $2 million to investigate crimes and enforce laws that govern the Nation’s 
wildlife trade, and $2.5 million to establish an Urban Wildlife Refuge Partnership 
program. This effort will encourage city dwellers to enjoy the outdoors by creating 
stepping stones of engagement to connect them to the outdoors on refuges and part- 
ner lands, through experiences which build on one another. 

Funding for FWS grant programs, with the exception of State and Tribal Wildlife 
Grants, remain level with 2014. In 2015, funding for State and Tribal Wildlife 
Grants totals $50 million. The request also includes $55 million for Land Acquisi- 
tion and $15.7 million for Construction. In addition to direct appropriations, an esti- 
mated $1.3 billion will be available under permanent appropriations, most of which 
will be provided directly to States for fish and wildlife restoration and conservation. 

The budget proposes $16.7 million, an increase of $2.5 million, for activities asso- 
ciated with energy development. Of this increase, $1.4 million supports scientific re- 
search into the impacts of energy transmission and development infrastructure on 
wildlife and habitat. The research will identify potential impacts associated with the 
development of energy infrastructure and strategies to minimize the impacts on 
habitat and species. An increase of $1.1 million for the Ecological Services Planning 
and Consultation program supports assessments of renewable energy projects pro- 
posed for development. 

The budget request for the Resource Management account continues support for 
key programs with program increases of $65.8 million above 2014. The request pro- 
vides $252.2 million in Ecological Services to conserve, protect, and enhance listed 
and at-risk species and their habitat, an increase of $30.3 million. Within this re- 
quest are increases of $4 million to support conservation of the greater sage grouse 
across 11 western States and $10.5 million to implement other species recovery ac- 
tions. 

The request includes funding within Law Enforcement and International Affairs 
to combat wildlife trafficking. 'The budget provides $66.7 million for the law enforce- 
ment program to investigate wildlife crimes, enforce the laws governing the Nation’s 
wildlife trade, and expand technical forensic expertise, with program increases of $2 
million over 2014. 

The budget includes $138.9 million for Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conserva- 
tion, a program increase of $8.2 million. Within this request is $48.6 million for op- 
eration of the National Fish Hatchery system to address top priorities, an increase 
of $1.9 million for fish hatchery maintenance, and $4.4 million to prevent the spread 
of Asian carp in the Missouri, Ohio, upper Mississippi Rivers, and other high pri- 
ority watersheds. 

Funding for Cooperative Landscape Conservation activity is $17.7 million, an in- 
crease of $3.2 million, and funding for Science Support is $31.6 million, an increase 
of $14.4 million. The budget supports applied science directed at high impact ques- 
tions to mitigate threats to fish and wildlife resources, including $2.5 million to ad- 
dress white nose syndrome in bats, and an increase of $1 million to study biological 
carbon sequestration. 

The 2015 budget proposes to eliminate the current funding contribution to the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge fund, a reduction of $13.2 million below 2014. An estimated 
$8 million in permanent receipts collected and allocated under the program would 
remain available to counties. The budget also proposes cancellation of $1.4 million 
in prior year balances from the Landowner Incentive and Private Stewardship 
Grant programs, which have not received new budget authority in several years. 

National Park Serviee . — The 2015 budget request for NFS of $2.6 billion is $55.1 
million above the 2014 enacted level. 

In 2015, a total of $2.5 billion is requested for NPS as part of America’s Great 
Outdoors. This includes $2.3 billion for park operations, an increase of $47.1 million 
over 2014. Within this increase is $30 million to support the NPS Centennial Initia- 
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tive. The Centennial increase includes $16 million for repair and rehabilitation 
projects to improve high priority projects throughout the parks, $8 million in com- 
petitively managed funds to support enhanced visitor services in the areas of inter- 
pretation and education, law enforcement and protection, and facility operations, $4 
million for 21 CSC youth work opportunities to engage youth in service and con- 
servation projects, and $2 million to support expanded volunteer opportunities at 
the parks. Across these Centennial increases, the budget provides an $8 million in- 
crease for youth engagement and employment opportunities, and continues the NFS’ 
efforts to attract qualified veteran candidates to fill Federal positions. The request 
for Park Operations also includes increases of $15.7 million for increased fixed costs 
and $2 million to support new park units. 

Also in preparation for the Centennial anniversary of the parks, the 2015 request 
includes $10 million in a separate account for Centennial Challenge projects. This 
funding will provide a Federal match to leverage partner donations for signature 
projects and programs at the parks. This program will be instrumental in garnering 
partner support to prepare park sites across the country for the centennial and 
through the second century of the NFS. 

The 2015 request for the Historic Preservation Fund is $56.4 million, level with 
2014. Of this total, $46.9 million is requested for grants-in-aid to States and Terri- 
tories, $9 million for grants-in-aid to Tribes, and $500,000 to be awarded competi- 
tively to address communities currently underrepresented on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 

The budget includes $52 million within the National Recreation and Preservation 
account, which includes $10 million for the Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assist- 
ance program, essentially level with 2014, and $1.2 million for American Battlefield 
Protection Program assistance grants, also level with 2014. The request includes a 
program reduction of $9.1 million from Heritage Partnership programs to encourage 
self-sufficiency for these non-Federal organizations. 

Programs funded out of the Land and Water Conservation Fund are a key compo- 
nent of America’s Great Outdoors. The budget requests $104 million for the Land 
Acquisition and State Assistance account, an increase of $5.9 million. This includes 
$48.1 million for the State Conservation Grants program, level with 2014, and $55.9 
million for NFS Federal land acquisition, a programmatic increase of $5.8 million. 
Of this amount, $13.2 million supports Collaborative Landscape projects in the Cali- 
fornia Southwest Desert and areas within the National Trails System. 

Funding for Construction totals $138.3 million, essentially level with 2014. Of this 
amount, the budget includes $61.7 million for line-item construction projects, a $1.1 
million program increase compared to 2014. The request includes $6.7 million to re- 
construct the historic cave tour trails in Mammoth Cave National Park and $3.9 
million to stabilize and repair exterior walls of the historic Alcatraz prison cell 
house at Golden Gate National Recreation Area. 

Indian Affairs . — The 2015 budget includes $2.6 billion for Indian Affairs pro- 
grams, an increase of $33.6 million from the 2014 enacted level. This includes an 
increase of $33.8 million for Operation of Indian Programs; and level funding of 
$35.7 million for Indian Land and Water Claim Settlements, $109.9 million for Con- 
struction, and $6.7 million for the Indian Guaranteed Loan program. 

Within the Operation of Indian Programs, the budget includes full funding of $251 
million for Contract Support Costs and the Indian Self-Determination Fund, an in- 
crease of $4 million from 2014. Consistent with the 2014 Operating Plan, the 2015 
request provides full funding based on the most current estimated need. The avail- 
ability of contract support cost funding is a key factor in tribal decisions to assume 
responsibility for operating Federal programs important to the furtherance of self- 
governance and self-determination. To further facilitate Tribal 638 Contracting, the 
budget includes an additional $1.2 million to increase services from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Indirect Cost Negotiations which negotiates indirect cost rates with 
non-Federal entities, including tribal governments. Consistent with subcommittee 
direction and in collaboration with the Indian Health Service (IHS), the Department 
held its first formal consultation on March 11, 2014 with tribes to discuss long-term 
solutions to Contract Support Cost issues. The Department remains committed to 
working with IHS, tribes, and Congress to develop a long-term strategy for address- 
ing this important issue. 

The 2015 budget for Indian Affairs includes an increase of $11.6 million for the 
Tiwahe or “family” Initiative. The initiative takes a comprehensive and integrated 
approach to address the interrelated problems of poverty, violence, and substance 
abuse in Indian communities. The initiative builds on and expands social service, 
Indian child and family welfare, and job training programs. In recognition that ade- 
quate housing is essential to building stronger families, the budget maintains the 
2014 level for the Housing Improvement Program. The goal of the Tiwahe Initiative 
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is to empower American Indian individuals and families in health promotion and 
family stability, and to strengthen tribal communities as a whole. To better target 
funding and evaluate outcomes in meeting social service needs in Indian Country, 
the budget includes $1 million as part of the initiative. 

The budget provides strong support for the sustainable stewardship of land and 
resources in Indian Country, sustaining funding for trust land management and 
real estate services at 2014 levels and proposing program increases of $3.6 million 
for the stewardship of natural resources. Funding supports the development of nat- 
ural resource science, information, and tools for application in the development and 
management of energy and minerals, water, forestry, oceans, climate resilience, and 
endangered and invasive species. Demonstrating the administration’s commitment 
to resolving tribal water rights and ensuring that tribes have access to meet their 
water needs, $171.9 million is provided across the Department for implementation 
of, and technical and legal support for, Indian water rights settlements, an increase 
of $13.8 million over 2014. A program increase of $1 million is also provided in In- 
dian Affairs for deferred maintenance on Indian irrigation projects to help address 
drought issues in Indian Country. 

The budget supports improving educational outcomes in Indian Country, pro- 
viding $794.4 million for the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE), an increase of $5.6 
million from 2014. The request includes an increase of $500,000 for Johnson 
O’Malley Education Assistance Grants to support a new student count in 2015 and 
funding to address the projected increase in the number of eligible students. The 
budget includes $1 million to support ongoing evaluation of the BIE school system 
to improve educational outcomes. Within education construction, an increase of $2.3 
million supports site development at the Beatrice Rafferty School for which design 
funding was provided in 2014. The budget also includes $2.3 million in increases 
for BIE funded post-secondary programs including $1.7 million for post-graduate op- 
portunities in science fields, and $250,000 for summer pre-law preparatory scholar- 
ships. 

Departmental Offices and Department-Wide Programs . — The 2015 request for the 
Office of the Secretary is $265.3 million, an increase of $1.3 million from the 2014 
enacted level. Of this, $122.9 million is for the Office of Natural Resources Revenue 
programs, an increase of $3.5 million, reflecting increases to strengthen production 
verification and meter inspections activities, including implementing an onshore 
production verification pilot and funding related data integration. Other changes in- 
clude the proposed transfer of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board from the Office of 
the Secretary to the Bureau of Indian Affairs of $1.3 million, a decrease of $865,000 
reflecting a shift from direct appropriations to fee for service for Indirect Cost Nego- 
tiations, and a program decrease of $266,000 in Valuation Services. 

The budget request for the Office of Insular Affairs is $92.2 million, a decrease 
of $10.2 million from the 2014 enacted level. The budget includes an increase of $3 
million to address urgent, immediate needs in the insular areas, and $1.8 million 
to improve safety conditions in insular school facilities. A decrease of $500,000 re- 
flects completion of an aerial bait system for brown treesnake control. Compact Im- 
pact is funded at $1.3 million, a decrease of $1.7 million from 2014, and is supple- 
mented by $30 million annually in permanent Compact Impact funding. Funding of 
$13.1 million for the Palau Compact Extension is not requested for 2015 as it is ex- 
pected the Compact will be authorized and funded from permanent appropriations 
in 2014. 

The Office of Inspector General (GIG) request is $50 million, a decrease of 
$784,000 from 2014. The budget includes a decrease of $2 million reflecting comple- 
tion of an effort to reduce OIG’s physical footprint. Increases of $423,000 and 
$355,000 are included to support the council of the Inspectors General on Integrity 
and Efficiency and provide additional full-time equivalents (FTEs) for information 
security audits, respectively. The Office of the Solicitor request is $65.8 million, 
equal to the 2014 enacted level. 

The Office of the Special Trustee request is $139 million, $648,000 below the 2014 
enacted level. The 2015 budget decreases Business Management funding by $1.6 
million reflecting $922,000 in efficiencies from the transfer of some mailing and 
printing services to the U.S. Department of the Treasury, a reduction of $500,000 
in litigation support, and a decrease of $200,000 in funding for the Office of Hear- 
ings and Appeals. 

The 2015 request for the Department-Wide Wildland Fire Management program 
is $794 million without the proposed fire cap adjustment, and $1 billion including 
the adjustment. The request includes $268.6 million for Suppression within the cur- 
rent budget cap, which is 70 percent of the 10-year suppression average spending. 
This base level funding ensures the cap adjustment of $240.4 million would only be 
used for the most severe fires, since it is 1 percent of the fires that cause 30 percent 
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of the costs. The new budget framework for Wildland Fire Management eliminates 
the need for additional funds through the FLAME Act. The 2015 budget includes 
a program increase of $34. 1 million for Preparedness activities to enhance readiness 
capabilities. The budget includes $146.3 million for Fuels Management activities, 
formerly known as Hazardous Fuels Management. This is equal to the 2014 enacted 
level with an increase of $1.3 million for fixed costs. Complementing this request 
is $30 million for Resilient Landscapes, a new component of the Wildland Fire Man- 
agement program, to support treatments that improve the integrity and resilience 
of forests and rangelands. Resilient landscape projects will be leveraged with bureau 
efforts to reduce fire risk and improve overall resiliency. The budget request also 
includes a $2 million increase for the Burned Area Rehabilitation program to ad- 
dress greater post-fire rehabilitation needs caused by the 2012 and 2013 fire sea- 
sons. 

The 2015 request for the Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration 
Fund is $7.8 million, a program increase of $1.5 million. The increase includes $1 
million for a Department-wide onshore Oil Spill Preparedness Program, and addi- 
tional resources for Restoration support. The budget includes $10 million for the 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund, an increase of $412,000 from 2014 to support 
additional cleanup work. 

The Department’s 2015 request for the Working Capital Fund appropriation is 
$64.3 million, an increase of $7.3 million from the 2014 enacted level. Within this 
request is $53.9 million for the operation and maintenance of the Financial and 
Business Management System, an increase of $1 million to continue support of the 
Department’s Cultural and Scientific Collections Management initiative, a decrease 
of $1 million from the Department’s Service First initiative, and an increase of $8.4 
million to support Interior’s Office Consolidation strategy in the DC metropolitan 
area. 


MANDATORY PROPOSALS 

The 2015 budget includes 15 legislative proposals affecting spending, revenue and 
available budget authority, which require action by the congressional authorizing 
committees. Revenue and savings proposals will generate more than $2.6 billion 
over the next decade. The 2015 budget includes four spending proposals with an es- 
timated $9.9 billion in outlays over the next decade. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund. — The 2015 budget proposes $900 million in 
current and permanent funding in 2015, and proposes permanent authorization of 
$900 million in mandatory funding for LWCF programs in the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture beginning in 2016. During a transition to permanent fund- 
ing in 2015, the budget proposes $900 million in total LWCF programs funding, 
comprised of $550 million permanent and $350 million current funding, shared by 
Interior and Agriculture. 

Centennial Initiative. — The Centennial Initiative includes a legislative proposal to 
authorize $1.2 billion in permanent funding over 3 years beginning in 2015 in the 
following areas: $300 million ($100 million a year for 3 years) for a National Park 
Service Centennial Challenge fund to leverage private donations; $600 million ($200 
million a year for 3 years) for NFS deferred maintenance; and $300 million ($100 
million a year for 3 years) for a multiagency Centennial Land Management Invest- 
ment Fund to competitively award grants to Interior land management agencies and 
the U.S. Forest Service for deferred maintenance and conservation projects. 

Payments in Lieu of Taxes. — The Agricultural Act of 2014 included a 1-year exten- 
sion of permanent Payments in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) funding through 2014. The 
2015 budget proposes to extend authorization of the program an additional year 
through 2015, while a sustainable long-term funding solution is developed for the 
PILT Program. The PILT pa 3 rments help local governments carry out vital services, 
such as firefighting and police protection, construction of public schools and roads, 
and search and rescue operations. The cost of a 1-year extension is estimated to be 
$442 million in 2015. The 2015 budget for the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) Forest Service includes a proposal to reauthorize the Secure Rural Schools 
Program for a 5-year period, covering lands managed by the BLM. 

Palau Compact. — On September 3, 2010, the United States and the Republic of 
Palau successfully concluded the review of the Compact of Free Association and 
signed a 15-year agreement that includes a package of assistance through 2024. The 
2015 budget assumes authorization of permanent funding for the Compact occurs 
in 2014. The cost for this proposal is estimated at $178.3 million for 2015 through 
2024. 

Federal Oil and Gas Reforms. — The budget includes a package of legislative re- 
forms to bolster and backstop administrative actions being taken to reform the man- 
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agement of Interior’s onshore and offshore oil and gas programs, with a key focus 
on improving the return to taxpayers from the sale of these Federal resources. Pro- 
posed statutory and administrative changes fall into three general categories: ad- 
vancing royalty reforms, encouraging diligent development of oil and gas leases, and 
improving revenue collection processes. Collectively, these reforms will generate 
roughly $2.5 billion in net revenue to the Treasury over 10 years, of which about 
$1.7 billion would result from statutory changes. Many States will also benefit from 
higher Federal revenue sharing payments. 

Return Coal Abandoned Mine Land Reclamation Fees to Historic Levels. — The 
budget proposes legislation to modify the 2006 amendments to the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act, which lowered the per-ton coal fee companies pay into 
the Abandoned Mine Land (AML) Fund. The proposal would return the fee to 35 
cents a ton, the same level companies paid prior to the 2006 fee reduction. The addi- 
tional revenue, estimated at $362 million over 10 years, will be used to reclaim high 
priority abandoned coal mines and reduce a portion of the estimated $3.9 billion 
needed to address remaining dangerous coal AML sites nationwide. 

Discontinue AML Payments to Certified States. — The budget proposes to dis- 
continue unrestricted payments to States and Tribes certified for completing their 
coal reclamation work. This proposal terminates all such payments, with estimated 
savings of approximately $295 million over the next 10 years. 

Reclamation of Abandoned Hardrock Mines. — To address the legacy of abandoned 
hardrock mines across the United States and hold the hardrock mining industry ac- 
countable for past mining practices, the Department will propose legislation to cre- 
ate a parallel Abandoned Mine Lands Program for abandoned hardrock sites. A new 
AML fee on hardrock production on both public and private lands would generate 
an estimated $1.8 billion to reclaim the highest priority hardrock abandoned sites 
on Federal, State, tribal, and private lands. 

Reform Hardrock Mining on Federal Lands. — Interior will submit a legislative 
proposal to provide a fair return to the taxpayer from hardrock production on Fed- 
eral lands. The legislative proposal will institute a leasing program under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 for certain hardrock minerals including gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, copper, uranium, and molybdenum, currently covered by the General Mining 
Law of 1872. The proposal is projected to generate net revenues to the U.S. Treas- 
ury of $80 million over 10 years, with larger revenues estimated in following years. 

Geothermal Energy Receipts. — The Department proposes to repeal section 224(b) 
of the Energy Policy Act of 2005. The repeal of section 224(b) will permanently dis- 
continue payments to counties and restore the disposition of Federal geothermal 
leasing revenues to the historical formula of 50 percent to the States and 50 percent 
to the Treasury. This results in estimated savings of $4 million in 2015 and $42 
million over 10 years. 

Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act. — The Department proposes to reau- 
thorize this act to allow Federal lands identified as suitable for disposal in recent 
land use plans to be sold using this authority. The sales revenues would continue 
to fund the acquisition of environmentally sensitive lands and administrative costs 
associated with conducting the sales. 

Federal Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamps. — Federal Migratory 
Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamps, or Duck Stamps, are the annual Federal 
license required for hunting migratory waterfowl. The receipts generated from the 
sale of these $15 stamps are used to acquire important migratory bird areas for mi- 
gration, breeding, and wintering. The Department proposes legislation to increase 
these fees which have not increased since 1991, to $25 per stamp per year beginning 
in 2015. This increase will add an estimated $14 million for migratory bird con- 
servation annually. 

Bureau of Land Management Foundation. — The budget proposes legislation to es- 
tablish a congressionally-chartered National BLM Foundation. This Foundation will 
provide an opportunity to leverage private funding to support public lands, achieve 
shared outcomes, and focus public support on the BLM mission. 

Recreation Fee Program. — The Department of the Interior proposes to perma- 
nently authorize the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act, which will expire 
in December 2015. The Department currently collects over $200 million in recre- 
ation fees annually under this authority and uses them to enhance the visitor expe- 
rience at Interior facilities. 

FIRE SUPPRESSION AND THE DISCRETIONARY BUDGET CAP 

The 2015 budget proposes to amend the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended, to establish a new framework for funding Fire 
Suppression Operations to provide stable funding for fire suppression while mini- 
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mizing the adverse impacts of fire transfers on the budgets of other programs, as 
well as reduce fire risk, manage landscapes more comprehensively, and increase the 
resiliency of public lands and the communities that border them. Under this new 
framework, the 2015 budget request covers 70 percent of the 10-year suppression 
average within the domestic discretionary caps and a portion is funded in a budget 
cap adjustment. Extreme fires requiring emergency response, fires threatening 
urban areas, or requirements of an abnormally high fire season, would be permitted 
to be funded through the adjustment to discretionary spending limits. The cap ad- 
justment does not increase overall current spending, as it reduces the ceiling for the 
existing disaster relief cap adjustment. 

OFFSETTING COLLECTIONS AND FEES 

The budget includes the following proposals to collect or increase various fees, so 
industry shares some of the cost of Federal permitting and regulatory oversight. 

New Fee for Onshore Oil and Gas Inspections. — Through appropriations language, 
the Department proposes to implement an inspection fee in 2015 for onshore oil and 
gas activities subject to inspection by BLM. The proposed fee is expected to generate 
$48 million in 2015, $10 million more than the corresponding $38 million reduction 
in requested appropriations, thereby expanding the capacity of BLM’s oil and gas 
inspection program. The fee is similar to one already in place for offshore operations 
and will support Federal efforts to increase production accountability, human safety, 
and environmental protection. 

Grazing Administrative Fee. — The 2015 budget proposes a new grazing adminis- 
trative fee of $1 per animal unit month. The BLM proposes to implement this fee 
through appropriations language on a 3-year pilot basis. The provision will generate 
an estimated $6.5 million in 2015 to assist BLM in processing grazing permits. 

National Wildlife Refuge Damage Cost Recovery. — The budget proposes appropria- 
tions language to authorize the Fish and Wildlife Service to pursue and retain re- 
coveries from responsible parties, to be used to restore or replace damaged National 
Wildlife Refuge resources. 

Cost Recovery for Nontoxic Shot Approvals. — The budget proposes appropriations 
language to allow the Fish and Wildlife Service to retain and use fees collected for 
the review of nontoxic shot products. Nontoxic shot is a substitute for lead shot, 
banned for waterfowl hunting since 1991. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the President’s 2015 budget request 
for the Department of the Interior. This budget is responsible, and proposes to 
maintain core capabilities with targeted investments to advance the stewardship of 
lands and resources, renewable energy, oil and gas development and reforms, water 
conservation, youth employment and engagement, and improvements in the quality 
of life in Indian communities. I thank you again for your continued support of the 
Department’s mission. I look forward to answering questions about this budget. This 
concludes my written statement. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Madam Secretary. 

We will do 6-minute rounds. We have votes at 11 o’clock. I as- 
sume we can get through one round, and if necessary, we will have 
a second round. I think we do have that time. 

WILDLAND FIRE CAP ADJUSTMENT 

Madam Secretary, can you walk us through the fire disaster pro- 
posal, how it will work? The reality is, that is a huge issue we con- 
front every year in this bill. We have to pay for the emergency 
fires. Can you walk us through that? How much will you provide 
for fire suppression? How did you arrive at the funding level? And 
are you confident that it will be enough? 

Secretary Jewell. I will give a high-level overview, and I am 
going to turn to my colleague, Rhea Suh, who really worked very, 
very closely with the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) to 
craft this proposal in the President’s budget alongside the com- 
panion legislation. 
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In a nutshell, 1 percent of the most catastrophic fires consume 
30 percent of our fire suppression budget. The proposal for fire sup- 
pression in the budget is 70 percent, which are the year-in, year- 
out regular fires. That is in the budget. The worst 1 percent of fires 
beyond that 70 percent number is what we are proposing to take 
off-budget into the emergency disaster relief. The 70 percent num- 
ber is based on a 10-year suppression average of fires. 

What that enables us to do is consistently put money into haz- 
ardous fuels reduction and post-fire remediation so we don’t end up 
in this negative spiral of robbing our accounts for hazardous fuel 
removal and post-fire remediation causing invasive species to come 
in, that causes worse fires in the future, so we have a downward 
spiral. 

I am going to turn it to Rhea to provide any additional details. 

Ms. SUH. Thank you very much. Madam Secretary. I will just 
add a few more comments here. 

As you know, in the President’s request, 70 percent of the 10- 
year average for fire is included in the discretionary part of the 
budget. The remaining 30 percent is included in the cap adjust- 
ment, which we are requesting. 

The cap adjustment was based on the same type of analytical 
forecast that the Federal Land Assistance Management and En- 
hancement Act (FLAME) scientists prepare for this committee on 
an annual basis. That includes data about weather, climate, 
drought, and historical expenditures. 

All combined, that is the amount of money we have put into the 
cap. 

Again, just to echo the Secretary’s comments, this is really only 
to treat those fires that are truly disasters as disasters, and to 
allow both Interior and the Forest Service to be able to access those 
emergency funds. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, in order to implement this program, you have 
to get changes in the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act from the Budget Committee, I have been told, and also the 
FLAME Act from the Energy and Natural Resources Committee. 
And I just want your acknowledgment that you are aware of that 
and you are working on it; is that correct? 

Secretary Jewell. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We very much 
modeled the President’s request off of the bipartisan legislation 
that has been introduced in both houses. In the Senate, it is spon- 
sored by Senator Wyden and Senator Crapo. That particular legis- 
lation specifically does amend the Budget Control Act. 

We are having conversations with staff around amendments to 
FLAME that would potentially be able to more clearly articulate 
the triggers involved in accessing those emergency funds. 

On both of those streams of work, we are very much aware and 
actively engaged with members in this house. 

Senator fesD. Thank you. 

NATIONAL PARK CENTENNIAL 

As we have all noted, this is the hundredth year centennial just 
almost upon us, 2016, for the national parks. But we also have the 
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National Heritage areas, and I note with some chagrin that the 
budget in this area has been decreased. 

In order to make this a truly national celebration, I think every 
State should have a sort of vested interest in this. 

HERITAGE AREAS 

Can you comment on the role of these heritage areas as they con- 
nect to the parks and allow people to be outdoors? I think we 
shared the Blackstone Valley National Heritage together in 
kayaking, although I apologize the equipment did not come from 
REI, but forgive me. 

Secretary Jewell. Well, Senator, I did enjoy the kayaking, and 
the Blackstone River corridor as such a historic place is a great il- 
lustration of the potential of National Heritage areas. It is one that 
I have been working on personally for over 20 years. 

The great thing about heritage areas is they engage the commu- 
nity in identifying areas of cultural, historic, and natural signifi- 
cance. In many cases, the local communities are who provide sup- 
port for those initiatives. 

Yes, the budget was cut. Part of that is in recognition of the need 
for us to work closely with the communities on getting local sup- 
port for National Heritage areas. The budget is tighter than we 
would like it to be as it relates to national parks overall, and we 
had to make some tough choices. 

We continue to work with you on heritage areas, and a path for- 
ward that engages private philanthropy and local community in- 
volvement to support these places, to earn the arrowhead logo but 
also the heritage status we believe is important to them. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

KING COVE ROAD 

Secretary Jewell, just a question, one question on the King Cove 
road issue, when you issued your release in December, you stated 
that the Department’s commitment to assist in identifying and 
evaluating options would improve access to affordable transpor- 
tation and health care for the citizens of this remote Alaska com- 
munity. 

As I mentioned in my opening comments, I have not seen any- 
thing specific from you or from the Department in terms of what 
progress has been made in either identifying or evaluating options 
that would improve access. 

Can you outline for me the specific areas that you would propose 
in terms of alternatives, alternatives that would be as reliable and 
safe as a road, and affordable? And if you can identify any specific 
funding proposals that are included in the President’s budget that 
would allow for improvement of the situation in King Cove? 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you. Senator. 

As we discussed yesterday, I very much appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to meet with you, and to also meet with the residents of 
King Cove. 

We need suggestions from the people who live in the area on 
what alternatives would be potentially viable to them, if a road 
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does not go through. It is very clear from my conversation in King 
Cove, as you and I made our visit there, and to Cold Bay, that the 
community feels very strongly that they want a road, as do you. 

I continue to be open to all conversations about alternatives. 

My team has had conversations with the Coast Guard about the 
10 months of the year where they typically have a helicopter sta- 
tioned in Cold Bay. I know they are very brave men and women 
that do this work, whether it is rescuing people on the high seas 
or facilitating humanitarian missions that you described earlier on 
land. 

I also know there are many villages in Alaska that are a long 
way away from medical care, and this clearly is an example of that, 
being 600 miles from Anchorage. 

We have had conversations with the Coast Guard. We will con- 
tinue to do that. We have a conversation scheduled with the Corps 
of Engineers later on this week to better understand the alter- 
natives they believe may be possible in that area, and I remain 
open to suggestions from the community, as we discussed yesterday 
afternoon, on areas they would like us to pursue that they believe 
would be viable for us to consider beyond the road, which clearly 
is your preferred alternative and that of the residents. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, as I mentioned yesterday, your search 
for viable alternatives is one that has been reviewed for decades 
now. And we are at this point where you have such unanimity in 
the community about the preferred alternative being the road be- 
cause all other solutions have been tried and failed, or have been 
analyzed and determined too costly or not feasible given the situa- 
tion. 

And I appreciate that you are new to the issue of King Cove, but 
I hope you would also appreciate that to them, this has been al- 
most a lifetime of struggling to get this short connector road, a reli- 
able, safe and secure, and affordable alternative in order to gain 
access. 

I would ask that you do more digging into the Coast Guard as 
a solution. I have talked not only to the admiral in the 17th Dis- 
trict, Admiral Ostebo, but also to Admiral Zukunft, who will be 
taking over as commandant. And I think it is very, very clear that 
the Coast Guard not only does not view this as a mission, it is not 
a mission that they wish to take on. 

In order to accommodate the people of King Cove on a somewhat 
reliable basis, they would require two additional helicopters at 
$26.1 million apiece. You would have to have an additional 20 per- 
sonnel in order to allow for a level of safety for the pilots and the 
maintenance crew. Just the per diem alone to house them in Cold 
Bay would be a half million dollars on annual basis. That is just 
for the per diem. 

So, Madam Secretary, I encourage you to do your due diligence. 
But I will note that there has been nothing included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for even the slightest alternative. 

ARCTIC STRATEGY 

Let me turn very quickly here, this is a question that I am ask- 
ing all Cabinet members. The national strategy for the Arctic re- 
gion came out. We have the implementation plan for the national 
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strategy, and within the implementation plan, the Department of 
the Interior has been designated as the lead agency in five dif- 
ferent areas. 

Can you tell me what funding is included in the President’s 
budget for the five areas that the Department of the Interior is 
tapped to be the lead agency for? You are also the supporting agen- 
cy for numerous other projects. So I am trying to divine how much 
attention the administration is actually placing on the Arctic imple- 
mentation plan. 

Secretary Jewell. Senator, and I know we are out of time, so I 
will make the answer very brief. I do not have a crosscut on all of 
the Arctic programs. I will be happy to get that to you very quickly. 
It wasn’t one of the numbers that I prepared in advance for this 
gathering. 

But I will say the Arctic is very important to the United States 
of America, clearly very important to Alaska. We are very pleased 
to be involved with you and others in our Arctic strategy. 

From a scientific research standpoint, from a defense standpoint, 
from an oil and gas development standpoint, and the geopolitical 
standpoint, we think it is very important that we be at the table. 
I know that the Arctic Council will be meeting in Canada this year, 
that the United States will be hosting the following year, and we 
intend to fully engage in Arctic strategy issues, and we will get 
back to you with specifics. 

[The information follows:] 

Arctic Programs 

The Department of the Interior is committed to full participation in the imple- 
mentation of the National Strategy for the Arctic. This commitment involves the 
breadth of Interior’s bureaus and offices with equities in the Arctic region with sup- 
port from a myriad of programs and activities. The Department does not have a 
dedicated budget for Arctic activities but instead is supporting implementation of 
the Strategy by leveraging a diverse set of programs with multiple authorities and 
funding sources. Thus, there is not crosscut that identifies discrete funding for the 
Arctic Strategy, instead the Department is tracking actions and outcomes that are 
supported by Interior in total. 

Senator Murkowski. If you can get me those, I would appreciate 
it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Senator Merkley. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you all for your presence and helping us understand 
this budget. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 

One of the things that I wanted to address was the budget for 
the O&C lands that are in Oregon. We have millions of acres of 
second growth forest that needs to be thinned, needs to have haz- 
ardous fuel reduction work, restoration work, needs to be prepared 
for the work done for the various sales that would come out of it. 

But the budget has been cut by $10.5 million. So if we are going 
to go forward on resource management plans, which require signifi- 
cant additional resources, and if the budget is cut, and if the cur- 
rent projects in the forest are greatly underfunded as it is, doesn’t 
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this mean just further lack of management and more problems for 
the O&C lands? 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you, Senator. 

There are a number of things that are mixed in with the Oregon 
and California Railroad Revested Lands (O&C) budget. One of the 
things is that the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) completed 
a resource management plan in prior years, so that will not be re- 
peated, and part of the budget cut has to do with that. 

I know we are working with your team in Oregon on a sustained 
yield level, and we have a plan in place to cut about 200 million 
board feet a year. Is that the right number? I think it is, 200 mil- 
lion board feet a year. 

In this year it is going to be a little bit higher, because of some 
salvage logging that is going to be supported. 

We know it is a very important program to Oregon. We know it 
is an important source of funding for schools in Oregon, as is the 
Secure Rural Schools. We will continue to support what we believe 
in the BLM to be a sustainable forest yield level of 200 million 
board feet. 

With the resource management plan completion, we don’t think 
we will need as much money as we had last year to do an equiva- 
lent job, and that is the basis of the budget. 

Senator Merkley. OK, I will just leave that as a concern I have 
for that particular area and the challenges that are faced in man- 
aging it appropriately, because it is suffering from many decades 
of underinvestment as it is currently. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

I want to turn to the Land and Water Conservation Fund and 
specifically, there have been projects from all over the country that 
involve particularly sensitive pieces of land for acquisition. And 
now largely the funds go to what are referred to as collaborative 
landscape projects. There seems to be a lot of mystery as to how 
these are created and designated, kind of a black box. 

Oregon doesn’t have one. We keep inquiring how it could come 
to have one. 

But what it means, essentially, is only a couple States really ben- 
efit from the mass majority of these funds. And yet, these funds 
were meant to enable sensitive projects to be acquired all over the 
Nation. 

So could you just give us a little background on this collaborative 
landscape strategy, and why it makes sense to ignore most of the 
U.S. for just a couple projects? 

Secretary Jewell. Senator, for specifics, I will turn to Rhea, in 
terms of how the money is spent. Let me give you a high-level over- 
view, because there are two places these landscape cooperative 
areas that you reference, that I have personally been to, one very 
recently is in Montana, the Crown of the Continent region around 
Glacier National Park. 

This is one of the largest intact landscapes in the United States. 
Much of the land is managed by ranchers and they would like to 
keep those lands in working ranches. But they are highly develop- 
able otherwise, which would very much impact the ability of many 
migratory species, such as elk, grizzly bears, and others. 
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We work cooperatively with Canada, which has set a lot of land 
aside and taken some out of mining development, for example, and 
our private landowners in that region to really work collaboratively 
on putting those landscapes in conservation while maintaining 
them in ranching. 

Similarly, in the headwaters in Everglades, it is another major 
area where we have done that. We have prioritized part of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) money, but by no 
means all of the LWCF money in those projects, because we know 
they are critical. If we don’t focus, it is sort of a peanut butter 
spread, but we are not able to take care of some very, very threat- 
ened ecosystems throughout the country. 

Longleaf pine in the Southeast is another area, but by no means 
does this limit our willingness or ability to invest in individual 
projects, which does continue. 

Rhea, do you have any quick things, because I know time is 
short? 

Ms. SUH. Sure. Thank you. Senator, for that question. 

The collaborative projects, and the process we created several 
years ago now, are really designed to enable the Federal land man- 
agement agencies to look across their jurisdictional boundaries and 
to identify national priorities that deserve the opportunity to work 
across those jurisdictions. 

Every year we have a competitive process that is vetted at a very 
technical level by each of the real estate functions of the land man- 
agement agencies, elevated to the bureau director level of the four 
land management agencies, and collectively adjudicated in a proc- 
ess that outlines priorities. 

The priorities that show up in the budget are not necessarily all 
of the priorities we had, and the priority lists are much longer than 
the budgets we can actually afford. 

I would like to say I think part of what the administration is 
asking for in the Land and Water Conservation Fund full funding 
proposal is an ability to get more landscapes, both collaborative 
and core, onto the list in any given year. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you very much. I will be following up 
about that process. I do feel like there are a lot of very sensitive 
landscapes that have fallen off the list in recent years. 

WILDLAND EIRE CAP ADJUSTMENT 

I am out of time, but just compliments on the fire suppression 
strategy of putting the big fires, essentially, into the emergency 
side. The Forest Service has been decimated by this continuous 
raiding of often fire prevention funds in order to fight fires, and 
thank you very much. 

Senator Reed. Senator Alexander. 

Senator Alexander. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, Senator Mur- 
kowski, for the hearing. 

Welcome, Madam Secretary, to you and your team. 

I listened carefully to Senator Murkowski’s passionate comments. 
I have known her a long time. I don’t think I have ever heard her 
quite so strong in her comments. And I saw the Senator from Cali- 
fornia come in. It reminded me of an episode we had in our sub- 
committee, of which she is the chairman, where the general of the 
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Army Corps of Engineers was trying to do the right thing, he 
thought, which was to close fishing below the dams on the Cum- 
berland River. I thought that made no sense at all, because the 
dams aren’t dangerous when the water is not coming through 
them, and the tracks aren’t dangerous when the train is not com- 
ing. And he stuck to his guns, and we literally changed the law. 

But what Senator Feinstein said to him at that time was: Sen- 
ator Alexander is a reasonable member; I would suggest you work 
something out. 

My thought is this, I have said in Tennessee, and I have said 
here, that I think you are one of the President’s most able ap- 
pointees. I think you will do a tremendous job as Interior Sec- 
retary. I know that Senator Murkowski is one of the most able and 
respected members of the United States Senate. And, except for 
this issue, the two of you would likely be close allies on a great 
many issues, so I hope you can work something out. 

JOINT CURATORIAL FACILITY AT GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL 

PARK 

I want to ask you in my time three or four pretty quick ques- 
tions. One, I want to thank you for your visit to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, and to you and your team for improving 
the joint curatorial collections that is half Federal dollars and half 
private funding. And I heard many good things about your visit. I 
thank you for that. 


LAKE CUMBERLAND 

Also, I know that Senator McConnell, Senator Paul, Chairman 
Rogers, and Senator Corker, and I, appreciate the work that Dan 
Ashe of Fish and Wildlife and you did in putting a priority on get- 
ting Lake Cumberland back up to its proper level of water in time 
for the houseboat season. That may not seem like an important 
issue to many people, but it is to Chairman Rogers and the people 
in that part of Kentucky, because the water has been down for a 
long time. And you got done in what looks like 35 or 45 days what 
could have taken 135, I think, something like that. And that is ap- 
preciated. 


FISH HATCHERIES 

Now a couple of other issues, we are working together, the States 
of Tennessee and Georgia, the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
and Fish and Wildlife, again, Mr. Ashe, to try to come up with a 
plan for saving the fish hatcheries in Tennessee, the two of them. 
And TVA stepped in to do what it could, and that kept the fish 
hatcheries open. And that same group is now meeting to find a way 
for a permanent solution. 

This is important to the fishermen of Tennessee. It is important 
to the outdoors recreation of Tennessee, and to our tourism and 
jobs. 

So my question for you is, will you agree not to close down the 
two fish hatcheries in Tennessee during fiscal year 2015 until you 
give this working group, including the two States, the TVA, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, a chance to come up with a solution 
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that would have Congress pay for through the appropriate agencies 
the fish that were for sports fishing. In other words, we would sep- 
arate the mitigation fish and the sports fishing. 

I would like to get a commitment not to close that down while 
we are trying to get a result. 

Secretary Jewell. Senator, thanks. I appreciate the importance 
of fish hatcheries on the sport fishery and on recreational fishing. 
And you know the challenges we have overall in the budget and 
the difficult decisions we have to make. 

We will not be closing any fish hatcheries in 2014. I do appre- 
ciate the TVA and the Army Corps stepping up to support their ob- 
ligations, in terms of mitigation from their activities in terms of 
support for some of these hatcheries, which are for the downstream 
cold water sport fishing, as opposed to hatcheries that are nec- 
essary to maintain the integrity of species. 

Where we have people working together, cooperating on a long- 
term solution, is the kind of program we are very committed to 
supporting. 

I don’t want to commit on any specific hatchery. It is my team 
that is working on that list, and they are working very coopera- 
tively in Tennessee with other players. I think that is going to bode 
well for the hatcheries where there is cooperation. We are encour- 
aging people in other States that have high-priority hatcheries for 
them to work with local and State partners to find long-term fund- 
ing solutions. 

It feels a little like the base closure act when we talk about fish 
hatcheries. 

Senator Alexander. I am about out of time. 

Secretary Jewell. Oh, OK. Sorry. Go ahead. 

Senator Alexander. No, that is all right. But we understand 
what the Department’s parameters are, and Mr. Ashe is working 
toward that, and we just want time to complete that. And the 
working group is pretty good because it has already had one suc- 
cess. 


REIMBURSING STATES DURING SHUTDOWN 

The other one. Senator Flake has a bill to reimburse the States, 
which in our case were the counties, for the money lost that they 
spent reimbursing during the Government shutdown. 

My question is, will you support that legislation as it moves 
through Congress, to reimburse the State of Tennessee and the 
counties of Blount and Sevier for what they spent as a result of the 
Federal Government shutdown? 

Secretary Jewell. It is very clear the economic value of the na- 
tional parks to local communities was evident during the shut- 
down. I will say I worked pretty much around the clock with very 
limited staff to facilitate the States’ requests. We did some eco- 
nomic analysis, and it looks like close to a 10 to 1 return that the 
States got for that investment. 

All unobligated funds were returned to the States. I did say at 
the time of these agreements that I couldn’t obligate the Federal 
Treasury, and that it had to be congressional action, so I am sup- 
portive of the congressional action going forward. The decision will 
rest in your hands in terms of whether or not that happens. 
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Senator Alexander. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

I will submit in writing, if I may, Mr. Chairman, a question 
about white nose syndrome in bats, which you referred to in your 
statement. 

Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Senator Alexander. 

Senator Feinstein. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Madam Secretary, thank you very much. 

C ALIF ORNIA DROUGHT 

My statement and questions are going to be on drought and 
water in California. 

As you know, the Governor has called a state of emergency with 
respect to the drought. The snowpack is at 24 percent as of March 
23. Shasta, Lake Oroville, San Luis Reservoir are all below 50 per- 
cent capacity. 

The California Farm Bureau estimates that a half-million acres 
are in the process of being fallowed, and that we will lose more 
than 100,000 head of cattle. 

It looks like 10 or more communities are going to run out of 
drinking water in the next few months. 

Now, a storm is approaching California right now, and this is the 
surge storm of the season. It is very important. 

I have asked my staff to bring down a copy of a letter that you 
have received from water contractors, so that you might look at it, 
as of yesterday. And they would like you and Secretary Pritzker to 
be on a conference call at 4 p.m. this afternoon. 

What is being asked, essentially — well, let me just give you a few 
data points. Salvage data from your agencies as of March 19 show 
no Delta smelt taken, 276 out of an allowed 24,237 winter run 
salmon taken, and 148 out of an allowed 3,000 steelhead taken. 

WATER PUMPING 

So I think this data supports the notion that more water pump- 
ing can occur without jeopardizing fish species. 

And what I am essentially asking you to do is immediately con- 
sider emergency measures, which can increase pumping sufficiently 
to take advantage of this storm right now approaching our coast. 

It is really very important. This may be the one chance we have 
to pick up some additional acre-feet of water. So I would like to ask 
that now, of both you and your distinguished Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation. 

Secretary Jewell. Who has become my distinguished Deputy 
Secretary. 

Senator Feinstein. Excuse me, distinguished Deputy Secretary. 

Secretary Jewell. I will take a very high level. I was shown the 
letter by Mike in the car on the way here, so I haven’t had time 
to fully digest it. 

[The letter follows:] 
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Letter From the San Joaquin River Water Authority 

San Joaquin 
River Water Authority, 

Los Banos, CA, March 25, 2014. 

Re Request for Emergency Relief Due to Impending Storm Events. 

Hon. Sally Jewell, Secretary, 

Department of the Interior, 

C Street NW, Washington, DC. 

Hon. Penny Pritzker, Secretary, 

Department of Commerce, 

Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC. 

Dear Secretary Jewell and Secretary Pritzker: We are writing to you under 
the most urgent circumstances. As you are well aware, California is plagued by one 
of the worst droughts in its history. Water year 2013-14 thus far has proven to be 
the second worst water year since recordkeeping began in 1850. While not quite as 
bad as 1977 standing alone, it comes on the heels of 2 prior years of extremely dry 
conditions. Yet, while the opportunities existed over the past 6 weeks to get more 
water to people and into storage south of the Delta, inaction has resulted in the loss 
of 225,000^50,000 acre-feet (af) of water supplies. Meanwhile, over 700,000 af 
flowed to the ocean. The situation for many in California is desperate. 

Now is the time that action is needed. The State cannot afford to lose another 
round of water supplies due to less than full implementation of proactive measures 
that are available to the State and Federal agencies. 

The Departments of Commerce and the Interior are in the unique position of hav- 
ing many of your stakeholders being those directly and profoundly impacted by this 
drought while at the same time having the ability to implement emergency meas- 
ures that will provide a modicum of relief The situation is as follows. 

Regulations imposed on the State Water Project (SWP) and Central Valley Project 
(CVP) (together “Projects”) through biological opinions issued by your Departments 
are having a real-time adverse impact on California’s water supply. With storms 
about to hit California, the Projects are collectively in the position of being able to 
capture significant amounts of water without adversely impacting listed fisheries. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) has been working with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) and their State counterparts to examine oppor- 
tunities to provide flexibility to meet crucial water supply needs in the urban and 
agricultural sectors. Despite efforts to date, the Silicon Valley, which Secretary 
Pritzker recently visited and pledged to partner with to promote greater benefits for 
our economy and our citizens, is only receiving 75,000 acre-feet of the over 200,000 
acre-feet which it would be entitled under from State and Federal water sources. 
As a result, the local water district has requested its retail customers to reduce 
usage by 25 percent. Economic impacts of water rationing are severe. Similarly, in 
the agricultural sector, much of which is served by the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys are being devastated. Over 3 million acres of 
the Nation’s most productive farm lands are receiving a zero surface water alloca- 
tion this year. Permanent crops such as trees and vines are literally being ripped 
out due to lack of water. Hundreds of thousands of acres of permanent and annual 
crops will go fallow. The loss of permanent crops takes 5-10 years to restore. An- 
nual crops fill irreplaceable supply chains that provide about 50 percent of the Na- 
tion’s fruits and vegetables. Unemployment in the valleys will soar. Banks loans and 
insurance will become more expensive if the integrity of the water system is not 
maintained. 

The Endangered Species Act provides NMFS and USFWS with the tools necessary 
to support the emergency response actions necessary to provide much-needed relief 
that California needs and avoid the imminent loss of hundreds of thousands of acre- 
feet of irreplaceable water. 

Weather predictions indicate that another storm is heading to California today or 
Wednesday. We request that you allow for the maximum pumping of the flow that 
is going to develop from this storm based on the following conditions. 

Currently, protected fisheries in the Delta have experienced historically low take 
at the State and Federal water pumps. The nominal take is consistent with the 
monitoring data that has consistently and clearly demonstrated a lack of presence 
of protected fish in the central and south Delta in 2014. Because of this, we believe 
that maximizing pumping for the limited time that uncontrolled Sacramento River 
flows are elevated due to the storm is unlikely to jeopardize listed species. However, 
to ensure adequate levels of protection, we propose that if take reaches the levels 
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of concern identified in the species specific incidental take statement, implementa- 
tion of this emergency action be reassessed. 

As we explain on the attached pages, a temporary adjustment to the Delta smelt 
and Chinook salmon biological opinions (BiOps) would allow pumping — subject to 
take of fisheries — up to the full 11,280 cubic feet per second (cfs). 

Time is short. The storm is approaching and, practically speaking, we need a deci- 
sion by close of business on Thursday, before Sacramento River flows arrive at the 
Delta. We therefore request that conference calls be set up for Wednesday and 
Thursday so that the situation may be addressed in real time with the most senior 
resource managers from both the State and Federal sectors as well as the water 
user and environmental communities. 

Once this storm series passes, and thinking ahead to the rest of this water season, 
the State is installing salinity barriers in the Delta. Further, State and Federal 
water managers are confident that they can control salinity in the Delta with fairly 
minimal flow amounts this summer, generally around 2,500 cfs. Water managers 
are proposing a longer term action plan that is being finalized. Continued real-time 
management will allow for improvements of water supply and protection of the up- 
stream and Delta ecosystems. 

This letter is also being delivered to a number of other State and Federal officials 
that have a key role in California water decisions. We request that each of them 
become engaged in this rapid decisionmaking process and participate directly or 
through their delegates in these conference calls. However, we believe your direct 
leadership is necessary at this time and hope that you will participate personally. 
We have taken the liberty of setting up a conference line for the first call on 
Wednesday at 1 pm PDT (4 pm EDT). For convenience, we propose the same time 
be used for Thursday. 

The opportunity presented by this storm is upon us. We cannot afford inaction 
by either State or Federal regulators or water managers. We need your authority 
to impress upon your Departments and others that this is truly an emergency situa- 
tion that requires immediate action. Failure to take action becomes a decision in 
and of itself and we are not likely to have another opportunity this year to help re- 
lieve this dire situation. 

Urgently and gratefully yours, 

Steve Chedester, Executive Director, 
San Joaquin River Exchange Con- 
tractors Water Authority. 

Daniel G. Nelson, Executive Director, 
San Luis & Delta-Mendota Water 
Authority. 

Ronald Jacobsma, General Manager, 
Friant Water Authority. 

Chase Hurley, General Manager, 

San Luis Canal Company. 

Randy Houk, General Manager, 

Columbia Canal Company. 

Christopher L. White, General 
Manager, 

Central California Irrigation Dis- 
trict. 

Jeff Bryant, General Manager, 
Firebaugh Canal Water District. 

Enclosures. 

FOREGONE PUMPING 

Upcoming storms commencing March 23, 2014 

Currently the Projects are operating to a combined 2,000 cubic feet per second 
(cfs) export level resulting in about 5,500 cfs Delta Outflow and an Old and Middle 
River reverse flow limitation (OMR) of about — 1,600 cfs. The export/inflow (E/I) 
ratio is about 25 percent, and San Joaquin River stream flow is about 700 cfs. 
Storms to Northern California are forecast to begin Tuesday evening and will bring 
precipitation throughout the week and into the weekend. It is anticipated that these 
storms will result in unregulated runoff within the Sacramento Valley similar in re- 
sponse to the storms experienced earlier in the month, resulting in excess flow in 
the Delta which potentially is available for delivery and storage south of the Delta. 
Although there are uncertainties in the timing and magnitude of the storm events, 
the following provides an explanation of the constraints upon exports that will re- 
sult in foregone pumping in the near future. 
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Without immediate relaxation of several pumping and outflow constraints the 
capture of a significant amount of the excess flow will he foregone, up to 125,000 
acre-feet, similar to what has occurred during each of the storms of the last 2 
months. The graphic below illustrates projected operations beginning today, through 
April 9. Of immediate issue are the OMR and E/I constraints. As inflow to the Delta 
increases due to the storms, pumping will increase. However, almost immediately 
pumping will be constrained by a maximum OMR flow of —5,000 cfs and a max- 
imum E/I ratio of 35 percent. While available pumping capacity is about 11,280 cfs, 
the pumps will be running at only about 6,600 cfs, foregoing over 9,000 acre-feet 
of excess flow per day for several days. This effect is compounded by an outflow re- 
quirement of 7,100 cfs for X2 which limits the amount of excess outflow that can 
be pumped, but which however, under the dire drought circumstances has been re- 
duced by the State Water Resources Control Board (SWRCB) this year with the con- 
currence of State and Federal fishery agencies. Notwithstanding the SWRCB order, 
separate, but of significant impact on water supplies, will be the effect of the Rea- 
sonable and Prudent Alternative (RPA) condition in the Biological Opinions regard- 
ing the San Joaquin River Inflow to Export Ratio that would be exercised beginning 
April 1 and continuing through May. This action requires exports to be no greater 
than the inflow entering the Delta from the San Joaquin River (1:1), currently about 
700 cfs. This action would constrain exports even lower than the actions already 
constraining the exports to 6,600 cfs, resulting in an additional 11,000 acre-feet per 
day of foregone pumping. 


Dettt Operation* 



Secretary Jewell. I will say that the National Marine Fisheries 
Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service have exercised great 
flexibility so far this year in interpretation of their biological opin- 
ions to pump additional water, significantly more than last year. 

I also know the balance with the State needs and the salinity 
needs of the Delta, it is not just Delta smelt and the salmonids that 
are impacted. 

I am going to turn it to Mike to get into the specifics of this re- 
quest and where we are with this incoming storm. 

Mr. Connor. Thank you. Secretary Jewell. 

Senator Feinstein, I can confirm that David Murillo, our regional 
director, will be participating in the call. We are still confirming 
availability of the key folks with Fish and Wildlife Service and Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) fisheries 
in the discussion today. 

I would just note the discussion is really an ongoing discussion 
that has been going on over the last couple months. The precipita- 
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tion event we have now happening in California is the third, as you 
referenced. 

We have taken significant measures and improved measures, 
quite frankly, improved our interpretation in our application of 
those biological opinions. As you remember in 2013 when we had 
similar events, and we can pump in the range of 5,000 to 6,000 
cubic feet per second (CFS). In 2013, we were down around 2,000 
to 2,500 CFS. That was the reference that a lot of people had to 
lost water. 

This year, in both of the events, we have maximized our pumping 
under the biological opinions. When Secretary Jewell was up there 
about 10 days ago, we were at 5,800 CFS. We actually got up to 
about 7,000 CFS of pumping at the high points during that runoff 
period. We intend to do the same with this runoff period. 

We are looking at some other additional measures we can take, 
and that is an ongoing discussion amongst the five agencies, the 
three Federal and two State agencies. 

We will engage the water users in that as part of the discussion 
today and continue to try to maximize how to make use of the run- 
off that comes during these precipitation events. 

Senator Feinstein. Mike, this may be the last opportunity we 
have to get enough additional water to make the five points in the 
drought bill that Senator Boxer and I have introduced that we are 
now trying to put together 60 votes on, to produce an additional 
300,000 to 600,000 acre feet. 

So this storm is really important that we maximize the ability 
to save that water. 

Mr. Connor. Yes, absolutely. I would note several of those meas- 
ures that are in your legislation are measures that we have taken 
this year that have significantly helped us increase the pumping. 

I think we can probably do more within the parameters of the 
biological opinions and the State permit we operate under. Those 
are the two constraints that we operate under, and we will do as 
much as we can. 

Can we get up to the 11,500 CFS maximum capacity of the 
pumps? I don’t know that we can get there, but we are, certainly, 
going to try to keep moving up. 

Senator Feinstein. Well, what I have to say, you know, I am a 
lifelong Californian, I have never seen the level of desperation that 
exists all down the center of our State. 

And the unemployment rate is going up. The food lines are build- 
ing. It is really a problem. 

We flew over with the President for 100 miles and just saw the 
devastation of the absence of water in that valley. 

So I know you are sincere. I know you want to do it. Please make 
that push now. 

Thank you. Madam — Mr. President — Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. You honor me. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, yourself. 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. Chairman Reed. 
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OREGON MOUNTAINS-DESERT PEAKS NATIONAL MONUMENT 

And, Secretary Jewell, let me thank you very much for your visit 
to southern New Mexico. I know that you spent a couple days 
there. You had the opportunity to get around and see the Oregon 
peaks and Oregon Mountains-Desert Peaks National Monument 
and get the opportunity to get out and hike a little bit. And I hope 
that was fruitful for you. 

And I think it really prepares us to move forward with legisla- 
tion on the monument, so I appreciate that visit. 

And it is always good to see Mike. Mike is a New Mexican, and 
we are very proud of you. 


DROUGHT 

And as you are well-aware, Mike, New Mexico is suffering the 
same kind of drought that has been talked about here. In some 
areas, 13 years that we have been in drought, and it is severely 
impacting farmers and ranchers and people that live off the land, 
our tribes. And I know that the Bureau of Reclamation (BOR) has 
been working very diligently on that with all the groups have been 
involved. 

It really hit me in a way when I was out near Tucumcari, and 
there is a project out there that has been organized in a way where 
the community is involved and the Bureau of Reclamation is in- 
volved. And since the Great Depression, when the project was built, 
they always had water for farmers and ranchers. 

The last 2 years, not a single drop of water. And these are fami- 
lies with livestock and crops. They have to have water. If they can 
afford to haul water, they can do that, but it is obviously much 
more expensive. 

So we are in that difficult situation, too. And I appreciate all 
your work on that. 


SEQUESTRATION 

Secretary Jewell, last year your Office of Natural Resource Rev- 
enue (ONRR) had determined that revenue paid to the States 
under the Mineral Leasing Act were subject to sequestration. You 
and I talked about that, and I asked you to reevaluate your posi- 
tion. And I really want to thank you for directing the ONRR to re- 
verse its position and not sequester the funds. 

This revenue is vital to States such as New Mexico. It funds nec- 
essary items such as public schools, community colleges, emergency 
response activities, and basic infrastructure projects. So it was crit- 
ical that these funds not be impacted by sequestration. We appre- 
ciate your attention to that. 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 

And I also would like to share my concerns regarding another 
form of critical support for local governments. That is the program 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes, or PILT. As you know, the PILT pro- 
gram provides critical funding to communities in New Mexico, like 
Cibola County, San Juan, Otero, Eddy counties, just to name a few 
of our 33 that get these funds. 
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And I am very concerned there might he a lapse. We have been 
able to work in the appropriations process to get a 1-year exten- 
sion. But I am wondering if you could share with me your thoughts 
on how we can make sure we have the funds there and how we can 
get congressional-executive cooperation to see that we have PILT 
funding in 2014 and beyond. 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you, Senator. It was a pleasure to visit 
your State. It was the first time I have seen a tarantula on the 
trail, so that was interesting. 

We are strong supporters of PILT as well as Secure Rural 
Schools. We recognize when Federal lands are in local commu- 
nities, it takes them off the tax rolls, and that is the purpose of 
PILT. 

There is, in the President’s budget, a 1-year reauthorization. As 
you know, for 2014, it passed on the farm bill. 

We would love to see a permanent fix. I think as we look at the 
authorization of the Land and Water Conservation Fund, poten- 
tially putting that together with PILT is an appropriate way of 
looking at a longer-term, permanent source of funding for both pro- 
grams, which are so important for the reasons that I talked about 
in my opening statement, and in answers. 

I am happy to work with you. I think that makes sense for a ra- 
tional path forward. 

Senator Udall. And I was going to ask also about the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, but you hit on both of those. And they 
are absolutely key programs to the West and very much appreciate 
your help there. 


PILOT OFEICES 

I wanted to also ask about the BLM pilot offices. As you know, 
the 2005 energy bill designated several pilot offices to receive extra 
resources to expedite permitting processing and conduct much- 
needed environmental oversight. 

These offices, which include the Carlsbad and Farmington offices 
in New Mexico, are already understaffed and overworked. But the 
looming expiration of this program at the end of 2015 would fur- 
ther burden these offices. 

Can you provide some insight into the importance of this pilot 
program as it relates to the responsible energy development in 
States like New Mexico? And how does the investment in energy 
development translate into revenue for the American taxpayer? 

Secretary Jewell. In a quick nutshell, because I know we are 
running out of time. The pilot offices were a great experiment, but 
they went along political lines, along State lines, and oil and gas 
exploration resources don’t know political boundaries. 

There is support in the 2015 budget for extension of the pilot of- 
fice authority, but it also includes flexibility to be able to relocate 
the offices, to meet the demands of permitting. 

We have had dramatic reductions in the amount of time taken 
to process authorizations for permits to drill. We have improved 
the inspections, because of the investment in these pilot offices. 

We do find that there is sometimes a mismatch between where 
the pilot process is and where the demand has moved to because 
of the development. The offices have had a good return on invest- 
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ment, and we believe that is important to our strategy going for- 
ward, in addition to asking companies to pay for a portion of what 
it costs us, particularly in inspections and safety. 

There are some revenue proposals in this budget that enable us 
to charge fees to industry to inspect, and that will also help us 
fund these offices in terms of supporting future development. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

Senator Reed. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. Chairman Reed. I share the con- 
cerns about the PILT program. 

LANDSAT 

Secretary Jewell, I applaud you, the U.S. Geological Survey 
(USGS), and, in particular, the Eros Data Center in South Dakota 
for the extraordinary success of the Landsat program. With last 
year’s launch of Landsat 8 and the inevitable expiration of Landsat 
7 in a few years, the continuity of this imagery into the future will 
become a critical question. 

As such. Congress included language in the committee report to 
the fiscal year 2014 funding bill directing USGS and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) to collaborate and 
develop a new path forward for the Landsat program. 

Can you give me an update about the status of those discussions, 
and how the short timeline for needing to launch the Landsat 7 re- 
placement is factoring into these plans? 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you very much. Senator, for the ques- 
tions. 

I did have an opportunity about 2 months ago to meet with 
NASA to talk about this program. It is very critical that we replace 
Landsat 7 before its batteries run out. It gives us, I think, an 8- 
day gap in data, which is very, very important. 

Landsat 8 provides a lot of new information that helps us deal 
with things like evapotranspiration, which are very important to 
understanding the impacts of drought and water across a lot of the 
country, and many other things. 

We are working closely with NASA on the potential of a clone to 
Landsat 8, and also an interim solution that gives us the data we 
need that NASA presented to us at our meeting. 

We are very committed to a path forward. We appreciate the 
support in the legislation and will continue to work with Congress 
on making sure we don’t have a data gap on this support program. 

Senator Johnson. I appreciate your attendance at the Eros Data 
Center recently. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

The Land and Water Conservation Eund has supported several 
recent projects in South Dakota, including an expansion of Wind 
Cave National Park, protection of grasslands in the Prairie Pothole 
Region, and the acquisition of key portions of the new Good Earth 
State Park. 

These projects have boosted tourism, protected our ranching her- 
itage, and provided additional opportunities for hunting, fishing 
and other outdoor recreation. 
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The administration budget has identified four priority projects 
for land or easement acquisition in South Dakota in fiscal year 
2015 as a part of the Grasslands/Prairie Potholes Cooperative 
Landscape Partnership. 

However, much of the funding for these projects, and many oth- 
ers around the country, is proposed to come from a permanent 
funding mechanism that I support but does not yet exist. Should 
this funding mechanism not be enacted, what is your perspective 
on funding the projects on the list designated for permanent fund- 
ing? 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you. Senator. 

The proposal for 2015 has $350 million in the current appropria- 
tions, and the balance, to the $900 million would require a legisla- 
tive approval. The legislative proposal also includes full and perma- 
nent funding at $900 million in 2016 and beyond. 

There is $350 million in this proposal, in the budget proposal 
that you have before you. 

There are many projects that exceed what we have in LWCF 
funding, and we prioritize them according to their ability to ad- 
dress the biggest challenges we have and the biggest opportunities 
we have. The number of willing sellers who want to sell us land 
relative to our ability to buy them, and there are a lot more people 
that want to sell us land than we have money for. 

I know we have $7 million for the Dakota Grasslands Conserva- 
tion Area, $3 million in the Tallgrass Prairie Wildlife Area, and 
$574,000 for Wind Cave. 

Rhea or Pam, do you know where those are within the $350 mil- 
lion as opposed to the $900 million. And where they stack up? 

And if we don’t know right away. Senator, we will get back to 
you with details on that. 

[The information follows:] 

LWCF Projects in South Dakota 

The following projects are included in the $350 million discretionary request. 

FWS . — Dakota Tallgrass Prairie Wildlife Management Area, $3,000,000; Dakota 
Grassland Conservation Area, $7,000,000. 

The following projects are included in the $550 million mandatory request. 

FWS . — Dakota Tallgrass Prairie Wildlife Management Area, $3,887,000; Dakota 
Grassland Conservation Area, $7,000,000. 

NFS . — Wind Cave National Park, $574,000. 

Senator Johnson. Please do. 

Secretary Jewell. But the Prairie Pothole, the Nation’s duck fac- 
tory, it is really, really critical habitat and, as you know, dis- 
appearing very quickly from agricultural development, as well as 
other forms of development. It is very important to us. 

Senator Johnson. In South Dakota, visitor spending in and 
around our six national park units totaled $160 million in 2011, 
and it supported more than 2,500 jobs. 

With the importance of the national park system to our national. 
State and local economies, we cannot continue to push deferred 
needs to the future without substantial risk. 

MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 

The administration has proposed a substantial investment in our 
parks in the fiscal year 2015 budget, but it is clearly only a down 
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payment, given the nearly $11 billion maintenance backlog nation- 
wide. With flat or declining budgets and the upcoming centennial 
of the park system, what approaches do you see to redeem our 
stewardship responsibilities and address this backlog in an efficient 
and effective way over the next decade? 

Secretary Jewell. Senator, thank you very much for the ques- 
tion. This is a topic I am passionate about, and something where 
we only have one shot at the centennial. 

We know there will be increased visitation, and the National 
Park Foundation is working to raise awareness about the impor- 
tance of national parks to all Americans and drive tourism, both 
domestically and abroad. 

The parks have prioritized the assets they have that need the 
most maintenance that are likely going to see the most visitors. We 
have a $40 million increase proposed in the budget. $10 million of 
that is for a matching fund, because there is a lot of private philan- 
thropic interest, and that will be one way forward, to raise private 
money because people do love their national parks and are willing 
to support them. The match will help leverage those dollars even 
further. 

But it is just a down payment, as you point out. Even with the 
$1.2 billion recommendation we have in the President’s budget for 
mandatory funding for the national parks over 3 years, we are still 
not going to make a material difference in the maintenance back- 
log. 

The National Park Centennial will give people an opportunity to 
recognize these special places, and we believe, as the public speaks 
in a democracy, we will have the opportunity for additional sup- 
port. 

I also just want to reference that in the Helium bill. Senator 
Murkowski was able to add additional $50 million for maintenance 
of the national parks, and we appreciate those efforts. They all add 
up. 

Senator Johnson. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Senator. 

We will begin a second round. 

YOUTH 

Madam Secretary, we have a common goal, which is to get young 
people involved in the outdoors through education. I have intro- 
duced, on several occasions, the No Child Left Inside Act. Your 
budget identifies almost $51 million in funding for youth engage- 
ment programs. Actually, it is a 37 percent increase since fiscal 
year 2014. 

Could you please walk us through the specifics on how you in- 
tend to use these funds, and how you measure success in this in- 
vestment? 

Secretary Jewell. Thanks for the question. 

We have a four-tiered plan, if you will. We have a generational 
transformation going on in the country right now. The millennial 
generation is already larger than the baby boom generation. They 
came of age during a tough economy. Many of them have been 
more disconnected to nature and the outdoors than before, and yet 
we really need them to be in the kinds of positions that are nec- 
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essary for the overall stewardship and development of our public 
lands. 

Part of this program is to engage that generation, but it is also 
a continuum, recognizing that the best introduction to nature and 
the outdoors comes in the form of play for children. Part of this 
budget supports programs in our regions to partner with 50 cities 
on increasing opportunities for children to play on public lands. 

Examples might be urban wildlife refuges, which are already in- 
credible assets in urban areas. Some of the money will go to sup- 
port connecting children to those places, and the next tier, which 
is learn. 

We have a goal of getting 10 million children engaged in playing 
on public lands and 10 million children learning on public lands. 
This recognizes and supports the ongoing programs and empha- 
sizes them further. 

Then there are two more components, serve and work. Public 
service on public lands, volunteering on public lands, enables young 
people to never look at those lands in the same way. I make it a 
point of doing service projects regularly, to get out on the land, to 
work with my hands and to work with young people. 

Those efforts oftentimes are led by young people working in 
Youth Conservation Corps, and there is nothing I like better than 
being told what to do by a twentysomething who is working on a 
Youth Conservation Corps, who can teach me the difference be- 
tween poison ivy and English ivy as I remove it in Rock Creek 
Park, or things like that across the country. 

We have a goal to engage by the end of this term a million hours 
of volunteer service on public lands — that is triple where we are 
right now — and a goal to create 100,000 jobs over 4 years on public 
lands through working collaboratively with Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

We are very committed to this effort, and we will be building a 
new generation of young people that care and understand these re- 
sources and can learn from those who are already in these kinds 
of jobs. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

HURRICANE SANDY FUNDING 

Before I recognize Senator Begich for his first round, let me ask 
one more question, and that is. Hurricane Sandy was devastating 
to my region, and there is about $100 million, which the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation is helping to administer through your 
office, in terms of grants. 

If you could get us up-to-date in terms of when do you anticipate 
these awards being made, and talk about the demands for these 
grants? And, indeed, what long-term goals are you trying to 
achieve through the grants? 

Secretary Jewell. Starting with the last question, we think that 
competitive grants that provide people with an opportunity to think 
how we can leverage these funds most effectively to achieve the ob- 
jectives have just been very successful in other areas. The National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation is administering them for us, and I 
appreciate the four letters you sent me on projects — I think it is 
four, maybe more — in your region. 
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We had 378 proposals submitted, totaling $568 million for the 
$100 million in grants. It includes 10 proposals exclusively for the 
State of Rhode Island for $11.3 million. We have a panel of experts 
who are working through these proposals who really know these 
issues, and they expect to make a final decision by June of this 
year. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

Senator Begich. 

Senator Begich. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I am 
sorry, I had to step out there for a few minutes. But let me, if I 
can, I want to recap. 


KING COVE ROAD 

I know we had a meeting yesterday, and I want to thank you for 
that. Madam Secretary, joining myself and the King Cove commu- 
nity in having the discussion, which I think was scheduled for a 
half-hour and ended up a little over an hour. And I appreciate the 
time that you took there. 

And I know the community laid out additional concerns, as well 
as some concerns with alternatives, and I want to walk through 
just a couple things, just to make sure to put it on the record for 
all of us. 

In the meeting, we talked about the King Cove community com- 
ing back by April 15 with information or additional information 
that they would like to present to you in regards to potential op- 
tions that may be out there and the problems with those options. 
And I want to make sure I put that on the record and confirm that 
is your understanding, that by April 15, they will be coming for- 
ward to you and to the delegation, but directly to your office, I 
think it was through Pat Pourchot, if I recall right, to give you kind 
of a list of concerns they would have with many of these alter- 
natives that are being talked about or considered as an alternative 
to the road. Is that your understanding? 

Secretary Jewell. Yes. 

Senator Begich. On top of that, there is a letter that they sent 
to you, I think it was early January, and they had not received a 
response yet in regards to their concerns with the Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) and the actual elements of it. The commit- 
ment was, after that information was additionally given to your of- 
fice after April 15, simultaneously, I should say, during that period 
of time, you will review with legal what your ability is to respond 
to that letter, how in depth or how minimal it will be, but you 
would not respond until this additional information comes in, so 
you might incorporate responses also to that. Is that your under- 
standing? 

Secretary Jewell. It is my understanding they will be getting 
me additional information, and I need to consult with legal counsel. 
There are really complicated laws involved here that I am not fa- 
miliar with. The timing of my response relative to the information 
I get is something I need to talk over with legal counsel. Because 
we met until late yesterday, I haven’t had a chance to talk with 
them yet today on a path forward. 

Senator Begich. No problem. But I want to make sure that, one 
way or another, it may be a very short letter, it may be a very long 
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letter, but there will be a response to the correspondence they sent 
in to you the beginning of January regarding the EIS. 

You may not be able to go into detail on it, because legal may 
tell you not, but they may tell you, sure, go ahead and respond. But 
either way, after April 15, once additional information is provided, 
you will have some sort of response to the original letter and the 
additional information. It may be limited or it may expanded, de- 
pending on what legal tells you; is that correct? 

Secretary Jewell. Yes, I will provide a response in both cases. 

Senator Begich. OK. 

And can I say that your conversation yesterday, that you were 
not closed to hear these issues with these alternatives that may be 
kicked around, but you wanted factual — for example, we talked 
about the weather conditions that would not allow some port activ- 
ity because of the icing, and so forth. One of the concerns, I don’t 
want to put words in your mouth, but you wanted to make sure 
that the data that comes from the King Cove community shows ex- 
actly why this would not work, which I agree with that. I mean, 
I would argue the King Cove community will give you plenty of in- 
formation, why it ices up, why these conditions will just never 
allow this alternative. 

But your understanding is that you want to see that in data form 
on some site. Is that fair? I am trying to summarize here in a pub- 
lic forum what we talked about. 

Secretary Jewell. There are lots of facts that were incorporated 
into the record of decision. I haven’t read the detailed EIS. I read 
an awful lot of material. 

There are legal parameters around records of decision that I 
don’t fully understand. If there are additional facts and informa- 
tion, I am, certainly, willing to review those facts and information, 
particularly with regard to alternatives in supporting the residents 
of King Cove, and their needs for medical evacuation. 

Senator Begich. OK. And I think it is fair to say that the delega- 
tion’s view, the King Cove community view, is there is one alter- 
nate. It is the road. Is that a fair, from your viewpoint at this 

Secretary Jewell. Yes, in all of my communications with the 
community, and I think it is probably fair to say in the 300 or so 
consultations that have happened over the years, the community 
has been consistent in only wanting to assess one alternative, 
which is a road. 

Senator Begich. Let me, if I can because I will have more on 
that as we move down the process here, but I will have some addi- 
tional stuff for you later, but let me ask you a couple quick things 
in regards to the budget. 

site contamination at transferred lands 

I know I sent a letter in regard to contaminated lands that were 
transferred to the Alaska Native Corporation through the Alaska 
Native Lands Claims Settlement Act. This was an issue. I think 
there are 600 of these sites, or plus. 

There were six recommendations made in 1998. We sent you a 
letter to ask your Department to review these recommendations 
and what action you would take or not take in regard to these con- 
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taminated lands. It is almost, as you know, over 15 years since 
these recommendations. 

If you can give me a quick update on the status of responding 
to that letter in regard to those recommendations, for the record? 

Secretary Jewell. Are these regarding the legacy wells and the 
National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska? 

Senator Begich. No. These are lands that were transferred to 
native corporations. Some were polluted lands. They were BLM 
lands. And they were other type of contaminations. 

Secretary Jewell. OK, I am sorry, I don’t have information on 
that, so let me get back to you for the record on that. 

[The information follows:] 

Site Contamination at Transferred Lands 

Secretary Jewell responded to Senator Begich’s letter (co-signed by Senator Mur- 
kowski and Representative Young) on January 10, 2014. Secretary Jewell’s letter ex- 
plained that, among other things, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is re- 
viewing the sites listed in the 1998 BLM Report to Congress (“Hazardous Substance 
Contamination of Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act Lands in Alaska”) to better 
determine if the lands were Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) convey- 
ances. Since January, BLM-Alaska has organized a team to specifically focus on the 
contaminated lands conveyance issue in Alaska. This group is currently working to 
gather data and understand the scope of the issue. They are going through BLM’s 
data to determine what contaminated lands may have been conveyed to whom, and 
whether potentially contaminated lands were contaminated prior to being conveyed 
or after, and by whom. A database of this information is being developed. BLM- 
Alaska is working cooperatively with the Alaska Native Village CEO Association on 
this issue and meeting regularly with them as it gathers information and compiles 
the inventory. The BLM’s goal is to complete the inventory by August of this year. 

Senator Begich. I would appreciate that. That would be very im- 
portant. 

Again, it is a direct letter that I wrote, but that would be very 
helpful. 


CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS 

Also, I do want to say your comments in regard to the BIA and 
the Indian Health Service funding and full funding, one, BIA, I will 
say, has done a good job on this in the sense of, one, getting this 
cap resolved, but also moving forward on settling the past due. 

Indian Health Services, they are not here today, because they are 
not part of this, has not done a very good job on this. But the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA) has done a good job, and I just want 
to give you credit on that, because these are monies owed. It is not 
a question of if they are owed, and the money is there, and Treas- 
ury has it in the legal fund in order to pay these. So I thank you 
for kind of aggressively moving. 

We are not done with this issue, as you know, because we need 
to make sure it is not just a 1-year, 2-year off issue that we are 
fully funding. We need to make sure that this is 100 percent into 
the future, because these are contracted services that are being 
provided throughout the country for Indian Health Services or 
health care for first people in this country. So I want to just note 
that. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS FUNDING 

And last, Mr. Chairman, and if I can, one note I want to put on 
the record, and maybe a response of why this is, but out of all the 
different major areas over the last decade, the BIA has had the 
smallest increase compared to any other unit within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I think it has only been, of the six largest 
units, it is the smallest increase. 

And we get this concern from our tribes on a very regular basis. 
Why are they — and I say “they” collectively — always on the 
backend in the increases that happened in the six largest areas in 
the Interior Department. 

And again, if you can answer now, that is great. I know I am out 
of time, but if you want to respond in writing, that would be fan- 
tastic. 

Secretary Jewell. Do I have time for a quick response, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator Reed. Yes, ma’am. 

Secretary Jewell. OK, thanks. 

CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS 

First on contract support costs, we fully support that. I have 
been asked by the White House to chair the White House Council 
on Native American Affairs. I can tell you from talking to my col- 
league, Kathleen Sebelius, and many other Cabinet secretaries, 
there is strong support for Indian country across the board. I think 
that forum gives us a chance to remind all of the bureaus and 
agencies about the role they play in upholding trust and treaty ob- 
ligations to tribes. 

In terms of the budget, there is an increase in budget for Indian 
Affairs and Indian Education. It is higher than some and lower 
than others in this budget. I also want to say there is another I 
think $612 million across all of the bureaus to support programs 
in Indian country, whether it is the mineral development, because 
part of the BLM’s responsibility is the mineral estate under tribal 
lands, or invasive species or fire. It is an important component of 
the fire budget as well. 

It needs to be taken holistically, but I am very appreciative of 
the President’s budget and its support for Indian country. It is 
never enough, just as we have a backlog on our facilities and na- 
tional parks, and it feels like you don’t catch up, but it is, certainly, 
a strong statement about the administration’s support. I am behind 
that and will continue to push. 

Senator Begich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will send you a document from our tribes in southeast that I 
want to share with you and BIA. And I think it would be very im- 
portant to see the comparisons, and I will share that with you in 
a follow-up letter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Murkowski. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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KING COVE ROAD 

And, Secretary, as you are evaluating the information that the 
community of ffing Cove will provide to you prior to the 15th of 
April, I want to make sure that you have a copy of the report that 
was conducted, I guess just completed the 24th of March, regarding 
the suitability of the landing craft as well as a letter from PeterPan 
Seafoods, in terms of a complete denial of any interest, recognizing 
that they would have no interest nor opportunity in a road, as well 
as information from Coast Guard that we are compiling. I think 
that that would be helpful for you. 

And I just also wanted to note that you made a comment about 
the fact that there are many communities in Alaska that experi- 
ence difficulties in gaining access to medical care. That is abso- 
lutely true. But the difference between so many of them and the 
situation in King Cove, is King Cove is the only community that 
has a viable alternative right in front of them, or maybe 10 miles 
away from them. 

So I would hesitate to suggest that because other rural commu- 
nities don’t have good access, that that is somehow a reason to 
deny King Cove, because two wrongs don’t make a right. I just 
wanted to add that. 

ARCTIC OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELE 

I just wanted to ask very quickly, with my remaining time here, 
as we wrap up this hearing, about Arctic Outer Continental Shelf 
(OCS). As you know. Shell canceled its exploratory drilling program 
up in the Chukchi for this summer, based in part on the Ninth Cir- 
cuit decision that came out that determined the EIS for the lease 
sale was deficient, and also failure to provide regulatory certainty 
from the Department, as far as how to move forward in the Arctic. 

So as I have talked with Shell, what they are hoping for, and 
what I am hoping to understand from you this morning, is how the 
Department intends to proceed with this. Will it be kind of a dual- 
track process where the Department will work to remediate the 
EIS that the Ninth Circuit struck down while at the same time 
committing to evaluate the exploration programs so that Shell can 
proceed with work in 2015, because the concern, of course, is that 
we just work on the legal track, but we are not working the regu- 
latory track at the same time. 

Can you tell me how that is going forward and when you might 
expect that the regulations for offshore exploration might be re- 
leased? 

Secretary Jewell. Thank you. Just to be clear. Senator, the deci- 
sion that Shell made to not go forward was not based, from their 
conversations with us, on regulatory uncertainty. 

My colleague Brian Salerno, a former Coast Guard admiral who 
is running the Bureau of Safety and Environmental Enforcement, 
has been working hand-in-glove with Shell, including looking at its 
subsea containment system and working closely with them on a 
plan to pursue their activities in the Arctic that we consider to be 
a good illustration of where the regulations will come out. We are 
not slowing down the process of their ability to drill based on wait- 
ing for the regulations to come out. 
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Senator Murkowski. No, and I wasn’t suggesting that you were 
slowing down. 

Secretary Jewell. OK. 

Senator Murkowski. What I know is not complete, is that these 
regulations have not been released, so as Shell is trying to deter- 
mine how they do proceed, they need some certainty. So I am just 
curious as to how we are coming with the timing of that, and how 
that is tracking with dealing with the deficient lease sale. 

Secretary Jewell. They are in the process of writing up the reg- 
ulations consistent with what Shell was already checking for, and 
we expect to have them published in the Federal Register this year, 
so there should not be difficulty, if there is a green light through 
the Ninth Circuit Court, and the supplemental EIS, for them to 
proceed, as long as the court is satisfied. 

We understand the very limited drilling season. We understand 
the challenges of logistics and staging. We are working closely with 
the courts on what they expect of us, in terms of an update to the 
EIS. We are continuing to stay in close contact with Shell and Con- 
oco Phillips on their interest in pursuing this. 

I do not anticipate the regulations that are being formulated to 
have any impact at all on their ability to operate once the courts 
have agreed on a path forward. 

Senator Murkowski. Well, just know that we are monitoring 
very carefully in terms of when these regulations will come out. 
Initially, it was anticipated that they would be out well by this 
point in time. You have now indicated that they will be done some- 
time this year. Just for planning purposes, knowing what the rules 
of the road are is critically important. 

BEAUFORT AND CHUKCHI LEASES 

You mentioned the short drilling season that we have up North, 
another thing that we are facing is that many, if not all, as I un- 
derstand, of the leases in the Beaufort and the Chukchi will expire 
before we can reasonably expect oil production to be brought on- 
line. And so while it may be a little premature at this point in time 
to talk about extension of those leases, I think it is something that 
the administration is going to have to look at in terms of its com- 
mitment to working with those who have leases in the Arctic, rec- 
ognizing the challenges that we face with any kind of expiration 
opportunity up there, both on the environmental side, both on the 
regulatory side. 

But if there is a true commitment from this administration to ad- 
vance Arctic expiration offshore, I think that is going to be a situa- 
tion that we will have to look at, because the timing is not coming 
together as one might hope in terms of the lifetime of the leases 
and the ability to advance with exploration and the production. So 
I just put that in front of you. 

Secretary Jewell. Senator, I know my colleagues at the Bureau 
of Ocean Energy Management and Bureau of Safety and Environ- 
mental Enforcement are working closely with the operators there. 
The suspensions of leases are in active discussions. We understand 
that there are time delays. If an EIS isn’t done right the first time, 
it throws you back and impacts the regulatory certainty for opera- 
tors. It is unfortunate that occurred, Wt we are working actively 
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with the companies up there in what they desire and what we 
think is appropriate for the American people as well. 

Senator Murkowski. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a whole host of additional questions. As 
you well know, the Interior Department, the Secretary of Interior, 
have a great deal of influence in play in my State. I refer to the 
Department of the Interior and the Secretary’s role as being effec- 
tively one as landlords, so we have pertinent issues as they relate 
to oil and gas development; legacy wells, as the Secretary men- 
tioned; contaminated lands; national parks; Brooks Camp, what we 
are doing up there. So I will submit those in writing and look for- 
ward to responses. 

But I thank the Secretary and the other members of the panel 
this morning. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Senator Murkowski. 

ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

The record will remain open until April 2 for additional state- 
ments or questions by any of my colleagues. 

And I would ask you. Madam Secretary, to respond as quickly as 
possible. We thank you. Madam Secretary, for your testimony, and 
your colleagues. Thank you very much. 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Department for response subsequent to the hear- 
ing:] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 

YOUTH AND VETERAN PROGRAMS 

Question. Secretary Jewell, you recently committed to raise up to $20 million in 
private funding for youth engagement programs to leverage the Department’s con- 
tributions. How do you plan on accomplishing this? Does the Department have the 
authority to solicit and hold private funding for these programs? How do you plan 
on administering the private funds you raise? 

Answer. The Take Pride in America Act authorizes the Secretary to carry out a 
number of activities, including: partnering with public and private organizations to 
promote participation in volunteer efforts through a public awareness campaign, so- 
liciting and accepting donations in furtherance of the Take Pride in America Act, 
and accepting volunteer services from individuals and organizations. Interior’s bu- 
reaus also have authority to accept volunteer services. Interior has partnered with 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (Foundation) for the $20 million fund- 
raising goal. Secretary Jewell and the Department will work to increase awareness 
of the opportunity to support youth and veteran engagement opportunities and in- 
form prospective donors of the opportunity to make donations to the Foundation. 
The Foundation has established a separate fund (the Interior 21st Century Con- 
servation Service Corps Account) to receive the funds, distribute those funds to non- 
profit corps partners and be responsible for annual reporting on the associated 
projects and results. 

Question. Your budget also emphasizes making connections between veterans and 
land management agencies but doesn’t provide many details on how you will accom- 
plish that goal. How is the Department moving forward with veterans’ programs? 
Are you partnering with the Veterans Administration or non-profit organizations? 

Answer. Since 2010, the Department has been active in establishing long-term re- 
lationships with Federal agencies, schools, veterans’ organizations and military or- 
ganizations. The Department and our bureaus have entered into formal agreements 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs and the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve. 
The Department was the first Federal agency to sign an agreement with the Office 
of the Chief, Army Reserve that focused on connecting reserve service members to 
emplo 3 Tnent opportunities; connecting military youth and families to America’s 
great outdoors, history and culture; and expanding recreational opportunities for 
community-based wounded warrior programs. The Department also has partner- 
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ships with non-profit organizations such as Veterans Green Jobs and Mt. Adams In- 
stitute, to connect America’s veterans to conservation and land management. These 
partnerships expand opportunities for veterans (and military families) to learn the 
importance of natural resource management and explore potential careers within 
land management agencies. Interior’s work with these organizations is a critical as- 
pect of our success in hiring veterans over the past 3 years, which reached 40 per- 
cent of our permanent hires in fiscal year 2013. Our goal is to continue building 
a talent pipeline of our Nation’s veterans, by continuing and enhancing partnerships 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs, veteran service organizations and other 
non-profit organizations. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget for the Department of Veterans Affairs 
also includes $1 billion in mandatory funding to create the Veterans Job Corps pro- 
gram that would put thousands of veterans back to work over the next 5 years pro- 
tecting and rebuilding America. The Department of Veterans Affairs proposal would 
authorize and provide funding to coordinate an interagency process and transfer up 
to $1 billion in mandatory funding over 5 years to establish the Veterans Job Corps. 
Funding will enable veterans to leverage skills developed in the military in jobs on 
the country’s public lands and in its communities, ranging from conservation and 
infrastructure projects to law enforcement and first responder jobs, such as park 
rangers, police officers, and firefighters. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE CENTENNIAL 

Question. The centennial of the National Park Service (NPS) in 2016 is deservedly 
a major focus of your budget request. Specifically, you have requested $40 million 
for this proposal, including $30 million in visitor service and facilities projects and 
$10 million for Centennial Challenge grants to match Federal funding for infra- 
structure needs with contributions from non-Federal partners. How will these funds 
be allocated among park units? Where are your focus areas? 

Answer. The President’s request includes a discretionary increase of $40 million 
to prepare for and celebrate the Centennial. This requested increase includes $30 
million for operations to support visitors during the 2016 Centennial celebrations 
and to provide a stronger foundation for visitor services and infrastructure invest- 
ments in its second century of preserving the parks for ongoing usage and the future 
enjo 3 mient of visitors. Of the $30 million increase for operations, $4 million would 
support 21st Century Conservation Service Corps youth work opportunities to edu- 
cate and engage the next generation; $2 million would support volunteer opportuni- 
ties for young people to expand the capacity of the NPS to manage volunteers in 
parks; $8 million in competitively managed funds would support enhanced visitor 
services in the areas of interpretation and education, law enforcement and protec- 
tion, and facility operations; and $16 million would support improvement in the con- 
dition of high priority park assets, such as visitor use facilities, historic structures, 
and trails. Across these centennial increases, the budget provides an $8 million in- 
crease for youth engagement and employment opportunities, and continues the NPS’ 
efforts to attract qualified veteran candidates to fill Federal positions. 

The remaining $10 million of the $40 million discretionary request is for the Cen- 
tennial Challenge program, which would leverage Federal funds with partner dona- 
tions for signature projects and programs at national parks. Preference would be 
given to projects that have a clear and immediate visitor benefit as well as a higher 
partner match. The Challenge will require at least a one for one match from non- 
Federal entities, with some projects leveraging more. While many parks and part- 
ners have expressed interest, projects would not be selected until funds are appro- 
priated. 

In addition to this discretionary request, the President’s budget also proposes 
$400 million a year for 3 years for Centennial activities to be provided as mandatory 
funding through authorization legislation. This includes $100 million a year for 3 
years for Centennial Challenge projects and programs, $200 million a year for 3 
years for deferred maintenance projects, and $100 million a year for 3 years for the 
multi-agency Centennial Land Management Investment Fund, which will provide 
an opportunity for all of Interior’s public lands bureaus and the U.S. Forest Service 
to address conservation and infrastructure project needs. 

Question. How will the Centennial Challenge grant proposal actually work? Do 
you already have partners who are looking to match their funds for specific projects? 

Answer. Similar to the 2008 appropriation, once funding was known, an an- 
nouncement would be made soliciting project ideas and partner matches. Preference 
would be given to projects that have a higher partner match, and clear visitor ben- 
efit. In order for a project to be chosen, a commitment letter from the partner is 
required as well as demonstrated park support. There is strong evidence of support 
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for partner matching projects; several partners have already indicated willingness 
to match Federal funds for projects. The NFS is aware of potential partners from 
both large and small parks as well as local and national organizations. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

Question. It is clear that the Department has taken notice of Committee direction 
about the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) and has assembled a more 
geographically diverse list of projects proposed for discretionary funding. Do you be- 
lieve this budget balances the need to conserve smaller tracts in urban areas and 
larger landscapes? 

Answer. The 2015 budget requests funding for a diverse portfolio of projects 
through the Land and Water Conservation Fund’s many programs, and were 
thoughtfully designed to ensure we balance the conservation and recreational access 
needs of diverse communities and landscapes across the country. For example, the 
budget requests a total of $100.1 million ($48.1 million discretionary and $52 mil- 
lion mandatory) for the NFS-administered State and Local Assistance Grant pro- 
gram, which will provide grants to States and localities to plan for, acquire, and de- 
velop facilities for close-to-home recreation in communities in every State and terri- 
tory. The budget requests a total of $100 million ($50 million discretionary and $50 
million mandatory) for Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS)-administered Cooperative 
Endangered Species Conservation grants, which will support State efforts to develop 
and implement plans for endangered species recovery and habitat conservation. 
These grants support small scale efforts in a wide variety of settings, including near 
developed communities and in rural areas. 

Across the discretionary and mandatory requests, the budget includes funding for 
125 unique bureau land acquisition projects in 36 States. This portfolio of projects 
reflects the reality that conservation and recreation needs vary widely across the 
Nation, and proposes funding strategies that are responsive to the unique needs of 
local communities and landscapes. The budget includes support for land acquisition 
projects that range from fee simple acquisition of a 5-acre inholding at Maine’s Aca- 
dia National Fark to the FWS easement acquisition of 30,000 acres — through con- 
servation easement partnerships with multiple landowners — in the Dakota Grass- 
lands of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Question. Diversity in the project lists is key to engendering support nationally 
for LWCF, particularly as it needs to be reauthorized next year. What is the Depart- 
ment’s plan for reauthorization? When should we expect to see a full legislative pro- 
posal and a concerted effort to engage the authorizing committees? 

Answer. The 2015 budget includes four mandatory spending proposals, of which 
one is mandatory funding for the Land and Water Conservation Fund. We are cur- 
rently working within the administration, including with the Department of Agri- 
culture, to ensure the reauthorization proposal is comprehensive and relevant to 
21st century conservation needs. 

The administration anticipates working in collaboration with legislators and staff 
to develop a plan to authorize $550 million in mandatory funding for 2015, and to 
reauthorize the program permanently with full mandatory funding beginning in 
2016. The administration looks forward to working with Congress on the details of 
legislation that would advance our LWCF proposal. 

Question. I am concerned about how Congress, and more specifically, the Appro- 
priations Committee, will remain involved in this process if LWCF is switched to 
a mandatory program. The Committee has a longstanding role in determining how 
land acquisition funds are allocated and how priorities are set, and we value that 
role. How is the administration planning to continue to involve Congress in land ac- 
quisition decisions through your mandatory proposal? And specifically, what role do 
you foresee the Appropriations Committee pla3dng if funds are made mandatory? 

Answer. The administration anticipates close collaboration with Congress as we 
develop a plan for reauthorizing LWCF with mandatory funding. The administra- 
tion recognizes and values the role the Committee has historically played providing 
oversight to ensure the wise expenditure of LWCF funds, and looks forward to work- 
ing with Committee staff to develop procedures for implementation of a mandatory 
funding regime which provides appropriate avenues for continued congressional 
input and oversight. 

Question. As you have traveled the country over the past year as Secretary of the 
Interior, including our trip to Rhode Island in May, I know you have seen the great 
diversity in our Federal lands and the great need to protect threatened lands for 
conservation. Those of us in the East are just as worried about protecting small 
inholdings in our urban centers as those in the West are in protecting our Nation’s 
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most dramatic landscapes. What do you see as your mark on the Land and Water 
program? 

Answer. One of my highest conservation priorities is securing reauthorization of 
the LWCF and ensuring the program is fully funded with mandatory funding. Au- 
thorizing permanent mandatory funding for the LWCF would realize the original in- 
tent of this law: to set aside a meaningful portion of the royalties that companies 
pay for developing America’s offshore oil and gas reserves, and reinvest those funds 
in land and water conservation for the benefit of all Americans and future genera- 
tions. Without mandatory funding, it appears likely we will continue to underinvest 
in land and water conservation programs as funding for these programs must com- 
pete directly with a wide range of other programs with var 3 dng objectives as part 
of the annual appropriations process. Mandatory funding will provide greater cer- 
tainty this portion of our offshore royalties are used for their original intended pur- 
pose: to support the national endowment of lands and waters which provide our cit- 
ies with clean drinking water, provide our children with safe places to play, and pro- 
tect the way of life of our farmers, foresters and ranchers. 

Each community’s vision for conservation of their lands and waters will be unique 
to its community, but our cities, towns and rural areas across the country all share 
a common need for resources to invest in public open space and conservation. A fully 
funded LWCF will provide the resources we need to fund the full spectrum of con- 
servation and recreational access projects that communities want to invest in. We 
can fund city parks so kids can get outside and play in their own neighborhoods, 
and we can fund landscape scale conservation, collaborating with private land- 
owners on conservation easements that keep working lands in production while pro- 
tecting habitat, wildlife migration corridors and clean drinking water. 

Question. I am concerned that we continue to hear the unsupported, shopworn ar- 
gument that securing more conservation land adds unduly to Federal land manage- 
ment and maintenance costs. Can you please provide the subcommittee with a fuller 
understanding of the ways that land conservation through LWCF improves manage- 
ment and reduces operating expenses for the Department? Can you highlight a few 
specific examples where LWCF spending has reduced operating and maintenance 
costs? What are the broader positive impacts of LWCF on agency budgets? 

Answer. The Department of the Interior LWCF programs work in cooperation 
with local communities, rely on willing sellers, and maximize opportunities to part- 
ner with private landowners on conservation easements where conservation and 
management objectives can be achieved without fee simple acquisition. Proposed 
Federal land acquisition projects are developed with the support of local landowners, 
elected officials, and community groups. 

Because there is a recognized need for funding to address maintenance needs on 
existing federally managed lands, the President’s fiscal year 2016 budget proposes 
discretionary funding (a portion of the Opportunity, Grovrth, and Security Initiative) 
to address maintenance backlog needs for all natural resource agencies, and an ad- 
ditional $200 million in mandatory funding for the National Park Service to help 
prepare for the National Park Service Centennial in 2016. 

Acquisition of inholdings does not generally require additional operating costs as 
no new staff or equipment is required to manage new lands within existing bound- 
aries. Occasionally, agencies may incur up front costs to remove existing improve- 
ments (fences, buildings, etc.) from an acquired property. By removing unwanted 
structures on newly acquired land, agencies avoid adding to ongoing operations and 
maintenance (O&M) requirements. 

In fact, acquisition of inholdings can greatly simplify land management for Fed- 
eral managers and neighboring landowners. Eliminating checkerboard ownership 
within Federal units simplifies nearly every aspect of land management: 

— Wildland fire managers can apply appropriate fuels reduction, planned burns, 
and fire suppression treatments more easily across an unfragmented landscape; 
fire management is more challenging and costly when private inholdings and 
developed properties are intermixed with federally managed forests and public 
lands. 

— Law enforcement and public safety personnel can more easily patrol and re- 
spond to emergencies when public ownership is consolidated. An unfragmented 
unit allows unified signage, road networks, and other infrastructure that will 
best enable safe public access and allow for the efficient movement of emer- 
gency personnel and vehicles to locations frequented by visitors. 

— Recreation managers can more easily provide access for the public to enjoy their 
public lands. In some cases checkerboard ownership can cause confusion among 
the public about acceptable land uses, and can restrict the public’s ability to ac- 
cess some areas of public land. 
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— Natural resource management is simplified in an unfragmented landscape. 
When checkerboard ownership is eliminated, biologists, geologists and other 
natural resource professionals can move freely across the land that they are re- 
sponsible for surve 3 dng, and natural resource management actions can be ap- 
plied more efficiently across a landscape in single ownership. 

Examples of enhanced management resulting from land acquisition include: 

St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge. — St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge 
(NWR) is an island off the panhandle coast of Florida in Apalachicola Bay, off the 
Gulf of Mexico. Acquisition of the 5-acre tract on the mainland of Apalachicola Bay 
provides permanent deep water mooring with launch site, secure parking and equip- 
ment storage. An important point is that dredging and channel maintenance are al- 
lowed in Apalachicola Bay. The lease at Indian Pass, the current deep water moor- 
ing and launch site, was ending and would not be renewed as the owners were look- 
ing to develop the mainland at the launch site. In addition, the upland portion of 
the leased Indian Pass site had been significantly reduced due to severe, continuing, 
and progressive erosion that the land owner failed to address. 

As the refuge is only accessible by water, the new deep water mooring and launch 
site reduces staff travel time from the refuge office to transfer supplies and heavy 
equipment. Daily boat access for St. Vincent NWR staff is required 24/7 for all is- 
land management activities, such as sea turtle nest monitoring and protection, habi- 
tat management, prescribed burning, hunting and fishing management and protec- 
tion, and response to visitor emergencies. 

With the acquisition of the mainland deep water boat mooring and launch site, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service eliminates the annual $12,000 lease and has signifi- 
cant savings in fuel for vehicles. Staff traveling to and from the work site and haul- 
ing equipment to Apalachicola Bay from the refuge office, had to travel 20 miles to 
Indian Pass, then travel by watercraft to St. Vincent Island. At the end of each day, 
traveling was reversed back to the refuge office. Adequate parking for heavy equip- 
ment and vehicles is available at the new site. 

Prior to the acquisition of the deep water mooring and launch site, the Service 
conducted a critical review and analysis of deep water mooring and access options 
in the general vicinity of the refuge. Only two or three options were possible, with 
the acquisition of the acquired site being the most cost effective and safest for staff. 
The other sites involved longer nautical travel distances at nine miles, were more 
costly as public boat launch sites, and did not offer the security needed for refuge 
equipment. 

Yukon Flats National Wildlife Refuge. — The Service acquired five tracts totaling 
480 acres within the Yukon Flats National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska. One tract con- 
tains prime river frontage along the Porcupine River with cliffs containing impor- 
tant nesting habitat for peregrine falcon. The other tracts contain frontage along 
Beaver Creek, Rock Slough, and the Black River. Most of these properties contain 
high quality wetland complexes and were isolated inholdings surrounded by Refuge 
land. Acquisition of these parcels greatly benefits Refuge wildlife management and 
provides a cost savings to the Government due to decreased fire management ex- 
penses. 

Canyons of the Ancients National Monument. — The Bureau of Land Management 
purchased the 800-acre Alexander (a/k/a Yellow Jacket Canyon) parcel within Can- 
yons of the Ancients National Monument (NM) with funding from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund on April 16, 2014. This purchase is completely sur- 
rounded by Bureau of Land Management (BLM)-owned land within the boundary 
of the Monument. Just northwest of Cortez, Colorado, the 173,000-acre Monument 
was established to protect cultural and natural resources on a landscape scale. 
These remarkable cultural resources have been a focal point of explorers and re- 
searchers for 130 years. 

Approximately 45,000 visitors annually explore these ancient sites and camp, 
hike, horseback ride, mountain bike, use all-terrain vehicles (ATVs), hunt and view 
wildlife within the Monument. The Monument is important to Native Americans 
who maintain close ties to the sites occupied by their ancestors. The BLM estimates 
the Alexander/Yellow Jacket Canyon parcel may contain as many as 170 cultural 
sites associated with Yellow Jacket Pueblo, one of the largest and best studied An- 
cestral Puebloan sites in the Southwest. Purchase of this parcel also simplifies 
maintenance of the Monument as well as fire activities. 

Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park. — The National Park Service ac- 
quired 41.55 acres at the Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park in October 
2013. It was the last privately owned parcel in the park and was slated for develop- 
ment through subdivision. Acquisition of this parcel allows the park to manage 
these lands in a way that preserves the battlefield resource of earthworks that 
marked both the Union and Confederate lines during the battle. The park contains 
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the best set of earthworks of any Civil War site, and these would have been bull- 
dozed to make way for development of a suburban housing tract. Acquisition of this 
land directly contributes to the reason this unit was created. Additionally, this land 
has served as an unofficial access point for equestrian trails, and with the acquisi- 
tion this access can be managed to conserve the resources (landscape, flora, water 
quality in the nearby stream). Making this access official has already saved law en- 
forcement costs in both time and fuel as rangers can now easily access the formal 
park trails that are adjacent to this land and more effectively monitor looting and 
poaching activities which have been known to take place in this area. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Dianne Feinstein 

Question. California is in one of the worst droughts in its history. With most of 
the rain season behind us, the State reported that much of California has received 
only about 50 percent of normal precipitation. The snowpack is at 24 percent of nor- 
mal as of March 23. Shasta, Lake Oroville, and San Luis Reservoir are all below 
50 percent of capacity. The California Farm Bureau estimates that 500,000 acres 
of farm land are being fallowed, and more than 100,000 heads of cattle could be lost. 
Ten or more communities could run out of drinking water within the next few 
months. 

The Interior Department, specifically the Bureau of Reclamation and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, play crucial roles in managing and regulating 
water operations in California. 

You have stated many times that you are looking to operate and manage the 
water system with flexibility. What specific steps have you taken to maximize oper- 
ational flexibility? 

Answer. Reclamation has been coordinating with the California Department of 
Water Resources (DWR), California Department of Fish and Wildlife (DFW), Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and the 
State Water Resources Control Board (SWRCB) to make the best use of water avail- 
able in the system for water supply while protecting the fishery. Much of this co- 
ordination has been in the Real Time Drought Operations Team (RTDOT). Actions 
have included modif3dng both Endangered Species Act (ESA) and water rights per- 
mit objectives to improve our operational flexibility and increase Delta exports. The 
Central Valley Project (CVP) and State Water Project (SWP) have also shifted oper- 
ations between the two projects to minimize impacts to the fish while exporting 
more water from the Delta and the CVP has delayed construction activities to ac- 
commodate operational flexibility. 

Question. Do I have your personal commitment that you will be deeply involved 
in finding ways to maximize operational flexibility so that more water can be pro- 
vided to California water users? 

Answer. Yes, the drought will continue to be a high priority activity in the De- 
partment. 

California is experiencing another storm this week. This is only the third sizable 
storm to arrive in California in over a year. A group of water contractors wrote Sec- 
retary Jewell and Secretary Pritzker yesterday, urging emergency action to allow 
for more water to be captured during this storm. 

[The letter follows:] 

Letter From the San Joaquin River Water Authority 

San Joaquin 
River Water Authority, 

Los Banos, CA, March 25, 2014. 

Re Request for Emergency Relief Due to Impending Storm Events. 

Hon. Sally Jewell, Secretary, 

Department of the Interior, 

C Street NW, Washington, DC. 

Hon. Penny Pritzker, Secretary, 

Department of Commerce, 

Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC. 

Dear Secretary Jewell and Secretary Pritzker: We are writing to you under 
the most urgent circumstances. As you are well aware, California is plagued by one 
of the worst droughts in its history. Water year 2013-14 thus far has proven to be 
the second worst water year since recordkeeping began in 1850. While not quite as 
bad as 1977 standing alone, it comes on the heels of 2 prior years of extremely dry 
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conditions. Yet, while the opportunities existed over the past 6 weeks to get more 
water to people and into storage south of the Delta, inaction has resulted in the loss 
of 225,000^60,000 acre-feet (aD of water supplies. Meanwhile, over 700,000 af 
flowed to the ocean. The situation for many in California is desperate. 

Now is the time that action is needed. The State cannot afford to lose another 
round of water supplies due to less than full implementation of proactive measures 
that are available to the State and Federal agencies. 

The Departments of Commerce and the Interior are in the unique position of hav- 
ing many of your stakeholders being those directly and profoundly impacted by this 
drought while at the same time having the ability to implement emergency meas- 
ures that will provide a modicum of relief. The situation is as follows. 

Regulations imposed on the State Water Project (SWP) and Central Valley Project 
(CVP) (together “Projects”) through biological opinions issued by your Departments 
are having a real-time adverse impact on California’s water supply. With storms 
about to hit California, the Projects are collectively in the position of being able to 
capture significant amounts of water without adversely impacting listed fisheries. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) has been working with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) and their State counterparts to examine oppor- 
tunities to provide flexibility to meet crucial water supply needs in the urban and 
agricultural sectors. Despite efforts to date, the Silicon Valley, which Secretary 
Pritzker recently visited and pledged to partner with to promote greater benefits for 
our economy and our citizens, is only receiving 75,000 acre-feet of the over 200,000 
acre-feet which it would be entitled under from State and Federal water sources. 
As a result, the local water district has requested its retail customers to reduce 
usage by 25 percent. Economic impacts of water rationing are severe. Similarly, in 
the agricultural sector, much of which is served by the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys are being devastated. Over 3 million acres of 
the Nation’s most productive farm lands are receiving a zero surface water alloca- 
tion this year. Permanent crops such as trees and vines are literally being ripped 
out due to lack of water. Hundreds of thousands of acres of permanent and annual 
crops will go fallow. The loss of permanent crops takes 5-10 years to restore. An- 
nual crops fill irreplaceable supply chains that provide about 50 percent of the Na- 
tion’s fruits and vegetables. Unemployment in the valleys will soar. Banks loans and 
insurance will become more expensive if the integrity of the water system is not 
maintained. 

The Endangered Species Act provides NMFS and USFWS with the tools necessary 
to support the emergency response actions necessary to provide much-needed relief 
that California needs and avoid the imminent loss of hundreds of thousands of acre- 
feet of irreplaceable water. 

Weather predictions indicate that another storm is heading to California today or 
Wednesday. We request that you allow for the maximum pumping of the flow that 
is going to develop from this storm based on the following conditions. 

Currently, protected fisheries in the Delta have experienced historically low take 
at the State and Federal water pumps. The nominal take is consistent with the 
monitoring data that has consistently and clearly demonstrated a lack of presence 
of protected fish in the central and south Delta in 2014. Because of this, we believe 
that maximizing pumping for the limited time that uncontrolled Sacramento River 
flows are elevated due to the storm is unlikely to jeopardize listed species. However, 
to ensure adequate levels of protection, we propose that if take reaches the levels 
of concern identified in the species specific incidental take statement, implementa- 
tion of this emergency action be reassessed. 

As we explain on the attached pages, a temporary adjustment to the Delta smelt 
and Chinook salmon biological opinions (BiOps) would allow pumping — subject to 
take of fisheries — up to the full 11,280 cubic feet per second (cfs). 

Time is short. The storm is approaching and, practically speaking, we need a deci- 
sion by close of business on Thursday, before Sacramento River flows arrive at the 
Delta. We therefore request that conference calls be set up for Wednesday and 
Thursday so that the situation may be addressed in real time with the most senior 
resource managers from both the State and Federal sectors as well as the water 
user and environmental communities. 

Once this storm series passes, and thinking ahead to the rest of this water season, 
the State is installing salinity barriers in the Delta. Further, State and Federal 
water managers are confident that they can control salinity in the Delta with fairly 
minimal flow amounts this summer, generally around 2,500 cfs. Water managers 
are proposing a longer term action plan that is being finalized. Continued real-time 
management will allow for improvements of water supply and protection of the up- 
stream and Delta ecosystems. 
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This letter is also being delivered to a number of other State and Federal officials 
that have a key role in California water decisions. We request that each of them 
become engaged in this rapid decisionmaking process and participate directly or 
through their delegates in these conference calls. However, we believe your direct 
leadership is necessary at this time and hope that you will participate personally. 
We have taken the liberty of setting up a conference line for the first call on 
Wednesday at 1 pm PDT (4 pm EDT). For convenience, we propose the same time 
be used for Thursday. 

The opportunity presented by this storm is upon us. We cannot afford inaction 
by either State or Federal regulators or water managers. We need your authority 
to impress upon your Departments and others that this is truly an emergency situa- 
tion that requires immediate action. Failure to take action becomes a decision in 
and of itself and we are not likely to have another opportunity this year to help re- 
lieve this dire situation. 

Urgently and gratefully yours, 

Steve Chedester, Executive Director, 
San Joaquin River Exchange Con- 
tractors Water Authority. 

Daniel G. Nelson, Executive Director, 
San Luis & Delta-Mendota Water 
Authority. 

Ronald Jacobsma, General Manager, 
Friant Water Authority. 

Chase Hurley, General Manager, 

San Luis Canal Company. 

Randy Houk, General Manager, 

Columbia Canal Company. 

Christopher L. White, General 
Manager, 

Central California Irrigation Dis- 
trict. 

Jeff Bryant, General Manager, 
Firebaugh Canal Water District. 

Enclosures. 

FOREGONE PUMPING 

Upcoming storms commencing March 23, 2014 

Currently the Projects are operating to a combined 2,000 cubic feet per second 
(cfs) export level resulting in about 5,500 cfs Delta Outflow and an Old and Middle 
River reverse flow limitation (OMR) of about — 1,600 cfs. The export/inflow (E/I) 
ratio is about 25 percent, and San Joaquin River stream flow is about 700 cfs. 
Storms to Northern California are forecast to begin Tuesday evening and will bring 
precipitation throughout the week and into the weekend. It is anticipated that these 
storms will result in unregulated runoff within the Sacramento Valley similar in re- 
sponse to the storms experienced earlier in the month, resulting in excess flow in 
the Delta which potentially is available for delivery and storage south of the Delta. 
Although there are uncertainties in the timing and magnitude of the storm events, 
the following provides an explanation of the constraints upon exports that will re- 
sult in foregone pumping in the near future. 

Without immediate relaxation of several pumping and outflow constraints the 
capture of a significant amount of the excess flow will be foregone, up to 125,000 
acre-feet, similar to what has occurred during each of the storms of the last 2 
months. The graphic below illustrates projected operations beginning today, through 
April 9. Of immediate issue are the OMR and E/I constraints. As inflow to the Delta 
increases due to the storms, pumping will increase. However, almost immediately 
pumping will be constrained by a meiximum OMR flow of —5,000 cfs and a max- 
imum E/I ratio of 35 percent. While available pumping capacity is about 11,280 cfs, 
the pumps will be running at only about 6,600 cfs, foregoing over 9,000 acre-feet 
of excess flow per day for several days. This effect is compounded by an outflow re- 
quirement of 7,100 cfs for X2 which limits the amount of excess outflow that can 
be pumped, but which however, under the dire drought circumstances has been re- 
duced by the State Water Resources Control Board (SWRCB) this year with the con- 
currence of State and Federal fishery agencies. Notwithstanding the SWRCB order, 
separate, but of significant impact on water supplies, will be the effect of the Rea- 
sonable and Prudent Alternative (RPA) condition in the Biological Opinions regard- 
ing the San Joaquin River Inflow to Export Ratio that would be exercised beginning 
April 1 and continuing through May. This action requires exports to be no greater 
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than the inflow entering the Delta from the San Joaquin River (1:1), currently about 
700 cfs. This action would constrain exports even lower than the actions already 
constraining the exports to 6,600 cfs, resulting in an additional 11,000 acre-feet per 
day of foregone pumping. 


Dolta Operation* 



Question. What is Reclamation doing in response to this storm so that the max- 
imum amount of water can be captured before it flows out to the ocean? 

Answer. Our response has been primarily through the RTDOT. The agencies 
evaluate both the water supply that can be captured as well as the biological effects 
of the actions. 

Question. What are the pros and cons of invoking emergency consultation with the 
fish agencies to allow for even higher levels of water pumping? 

Answer. Emergency consultation allows for immediate action if there is an immi- 
nent threat of loss of life or property. However, a traditional consultation must ulti- 
mately be completed and mitigation actions implemented. Potential benefits are 
quick action, as in the case of a flood when an emergency flood wall must be con- 
structed. If however the impacts of the action are extensive, extensive mitigation 
could be required. 

Salvage data from the agencies as of March 19, 2014 show that no Delta smelt 
has been taken; 276 out of an allowed 24,237 winter run salmon have been taken; 
and 148 out of an allowed 3,000 steelhead have been taken. 

Question. Does the data support the notion that more water pumping can occur 
without jeopardizing fish species? 

Answer. Take limits associated with the Incidental Take Statement in a biological 
opinion (BiOp) identify the amount of take that can occur while operating consistent 
with the BiOp and implementing the reasonable and prudent actions in a jeopardy 
BiOp. Jeopardy considerations include not only take at the pumps but also access 
to quality spawning and rearing habitat including in-stream temperatures and flows 
to improve out-migration of smolts. Through the RTDOT process, the project opera- 
tors and regulatory agencies are doing all that is possible to improve exports while 
protecting the species. 

Question. What other emergency measures can be implemented within your dis- 
cretion to maximize water supplies without jeopardizing endangered species? And 
are you prepared to implement those measures immediately? 

Answer. Reclamation and DWR continue to work in collaboration with the regu- 
latory agencies (NMFS, FWS, DFW, SWRCB) through the RTDOT process to ensure 
that exports are maximized while protecting species of concern. The RTDOT partici- 
pants are willing to implement measures that improve exports while protecting spe- 
cies. 

Question. How will the need for carryover storage affect the water projects’ ability 
to export more water as opposed to storing it? 

Answer. There will be some tradeoff between releasing water from storage for 
water supply and retaining some in storage to maintain operations in a continuing 
drought. 

Question. How much carryover storage is needed going into the 2015 water year? 
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Answer. We are planning the operations to satisfy the regulatory objectives in 
2014 and maintain a carryover storage that should carry us through a dry 2015 in 
the event that the drought might continue. We are assuming that if the drought 
continues there will be extraordinary operations similar to what we are experiencing 
in 2014. 

Question. California must expand water storage to capture water from the wet 
years for the dry years, so that we have a better chance of getting through condi- 
tions such as the ones we are experiencing now. 

However, Reclamation’s feasibility studies for new storage projects have been 
going on for over a decade and have cost over $91 million with no results yet. 

Meanwhile, California is likely to vote on a water bond this year that could make 
up to $3 billion available starting mid-2015 for storage projects that have completed 
feasibility studies and favorable benefit-to-cost ratios. 

What will it take to get all storage studies completed by the end of 2015? 

Answer. Reclamation has completed public review and comment on draft Feasi- 
bility Reports for expanding Shasta Lake and increasing storage in the Upper San 
Joaquin River basin. The draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for Shasta 
was released for public review and comment last summer, and the draft for Upper 
San Joaquin is due out this summer. Both studies to support Federal decision- 
making are on track to be completed by the end of 2015, with Shasta completed by 
the end of 2014. 

All four storage studies have been affected by a significant reduction of non-Fed- 
eral funding and ability to participate. As a result, while the Draft EIS for both 
Shasta and Upper San Joaquin meet the requirements for an Environmental Impact 
Report (EIR), the State is unable to release a Draft EIR for these two projects at 
this time. In addition, the North-of-the-Delta Offstream Storage Investigation 
(NODOS) and continued study of Los Vaqueros Expansion (LVE275) are delayed 
due to a lack of non-Federal cost share. In the past, the State has provided an esti- 
mated 90 percent and 50 percent of the funding for these studies respectively. These 
two projects would require significant non-Federal funding and resources. 

Question. Do you see any obstacle that would delay the completion timeframe be- 
yond 2015? 

Answer. Endangered Species Act consultations may continue beyond 2015 for 
Upper San Joaquin. The lack of non-Federal cost sharing presents significant obsta- 
cles to completing NODOS and LVE275. 

Question. What are those obstacles, and what can be done to mitigate or remove 
them? 

Answer. Non-Federal cost sharing partnerships could mitigate the obstacles, par- 
ticularly when cost shares are provided via in-kind services. Many potential cost 
share partners are contributing significant funding to other projects, have been im- 
pacted by the State economy, and are fully engaged in drought activities. Reclama- 
tion will continue to seek non-Federal cost sharing opportunities. 

We clearly need some leadership and accountability at the top level of the Depart- 
ment to get these feasibility studies done. 

The initial and partial construction cost estimate for expanding San Luis Res- 
ervoir is $360 million; about two-thirds are for seismic repairs that must be done 
regardless of whether storage is expanded. Therefore for an incremental cost of ap- 
proximately $120 million, the project could yield additional average annual Delta 
exports of 43,000 acre feet. 

We clearly need some leadership and accountability at the top level of the Depart- 
ment to get these feasibility studies done. 

Question. Can you commit to completing all the studies by the end of 2015 so the 
projects could potentially be eligible for State funding if worthy? 

Answer. As described above. Reclamation can commit to completing the studies 
for Shasta and Upper San Joaquin by the end of 2015. Also noted in previous re- 
sponses is the lack of non-Federal cost share for NODOS and LVE275. 

Question. Can you please share with me your overall schedule for completing the 
San Luis feasibility study? 

Answer. A detailed schedule is still being completed and a non-Federal cost-share 
agreement is still being negotiated, but it is reasonable to assume the studies could 
be completed as early as December 2017. Data and analysis to support the Safety 
of Dams risk reduction will be analyzed this summer, including an evaluation of the 
strength of the dam and potential response to seismic activity. This information is 
also required for reservoir expansion alternatives. 

Question. As you may know, the proposed Cadiz water project in the Eastern Mo- 
jave Desert has been a longtime concern for me because of its potential impact on 
the Mojave National Preserve, pristine public lands that surround it and the plant 
and wildlife that depend on rare desert water supplies. The project proposes to ex- 
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tract between 50,000-75,000 acre feet of water from the desert aquifer for sale to 
municipal water users in Southern California. However, independent studies esti- 
mate a recharge rate between 2,000 and 10,000 acre feet per year. 

The Cadiz project had hoped to use the Arizona & California Railroad’s Right-of- 
Way to construct a 43-mile-long pipeline connecting their project site with the Colo- 
rado River Aqueduct. However, based on a November 4, 2011 opinion from the Inte- 
rior Department’s Solicitors office (known as the M Opinion) which stipulates that 
railroad companies lack authority to permit activities along their right-of-way unless 
the projects directly benefit railroad operations, it is my understanding that the Bu- 
reau of Land Management thus far denied Cadiz permission to use the right-of-way. 

Can you provide me with an update of the status of this project? 

Answer. The BLM’s evaluation of the project is on hold and is awaiting publica- 
tion of additional guidance hy BLM on the implementation of the M Opinion. 

Question. It is my understanding that the BLM is currently developing guidelines 
for implementing the M Opinion. What is the status of those guidelines? 

Answer. The guidelines for implementing the M Opinion have heen drafted and 
the BLM is coordinating within the Department to finalize the guidelines. 

Question. Once those guidelines are completed, does the BLM intend to issue a 
decision on whether the Cadiz project’s proposed pipeline is within the scope of the 
Arizona & California Railroad’s Right-of-Way? 

Answer. Once the guidance is issued the BLM California will complete its evalua- 
tion of the proposed Cadiz project and determine if the activity derives from or fur- 
thers a railroad purpose. Once the evaluation has been completed, the BLM will no- 
tify the party undertaking the activity of its determination of whether additional ap- 
provals are required from the BLM prior to undertaking the project. 

Question. There are an estimated 500,000 abandoned mine lands throughout the 
United States, many on public lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management, 
the Forest Service and the National Park Service. According to the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration, every year about 20 to 30 people die in accidents that occur 
in abandoned mines across the United States. 

This has been an enduring concern for me, given that California is home to rough- 
ly 50,000 abandoned mines. That is why I pushed for language that was included 
in the fiscal year 2014 Omnibus Appropriations bill to prioritize the closure of aban- 
doned mines which present the greatest threat to public safety, in particular those 
mines with dangerous vertical shafts that pose risks to unsuspecting visitors. 

I understand that the President’s budget proposes creating a Hardrock Mining 
and Abandoned Mine Cleanup program, which would fund abandoned mine clean- 
up by rescinding a 2006 reduction in fees paid by coal mines. While this is esti- 
mated to generate an additional $53 million in 2014, this proposal has been made 
in previous budgets but has failed to gain traction in Congress. 

Can you tell me how many abandoned mines were closed by the Department of 
Interior last year? How many of these were in California? 

Answer. The BLM closed 4,947 abandoned mine land features in fiscal year 2013; 
99 of those sites were in California. There were no known abandoned mine land clo- 
sures completed on National Park Service (NPS) lands in 2013. It should be noted 
that a single mine may have numerous features. 

Question. How is Interior prioritizing closure of abandon mines? 

Answer. The BLM uses a comprehensive approach to determine which sites are 
addressed first based on the readiness of Federal and State partnerships and risks 
to public health, safety, and the environment. High priority sites include physical 
safety sites such as mine shafts and adits that are in close proximity to populated 
places such as residences, schools, and recreational areas. Sites impacting water 
quality are a similarly high priority because mine waste or tailings may threaten 
human health and the environment. 

Priorities are established annually with project funding distributed to State offices 
on a competitive basis. The Abandoned Mine Lands (AML) Program priorities are 
documented in the AML Program strategic plan, including State office Annual Work 
Plans. Typically, the AML Program strives to complete ongoing projects before un- 
dertaking new projects. Where appropriate, temporary mitigation measures, such as 
posting appropriate signage and using fencing, may be used until permanent or 
long-term remediation actions can be completed. In some cases, an imminent risk 
to public safety may require the BLM to take urgent action in order to address con- 
ditions at a site not previously identified or prioritized as a high risk site. 

The NPS completed an on-site AML inventory in 2013 where inspectors rated 
each AML feature for degree of hazard, accessibility (likelihood of visitation), re- 
source significance (both natural and cultural), and resource impacts. Features with 
a likelihood of serious injury or death were ranked high. 
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Question. Can Interior please provide me an inventory of the abandoned mines 
on Federal lands in California, and estimated cost and schedule to close them? 

Answer. The BLM Abandoned Mine Site and Cleanup Module database identified 
1,672 AML sites containing 5,643 physical safety features in California. The average 
cost to mitigate each physical safety hazard feature is $19,400. It would cost ap- 
proximately $110 million to close all identified physical safety features in the State. 
The 2015 budget request continues the legislative proposal to create an Abandoned 
Mine Lands Program for abandoned hardrock sites that will be financed through the 
imposition of a new AML fee on hardrock production on both public and private 
lands. These fees would provide resources to allow the BLM to more aggressively 
address the highest priority abandoned sites on Federal, State, tribal, and private 
lands nationwide. 

The NFS has 27,900 features at 1,211 sites in 13 NFS units in California. Of 
those, 793 features have been mitigated and 2,298 features at 632 sites remain at 
an estimated cost of $32 million for mitigation. Shovel-ready projects in California 
(those where National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) planning and compliance 
are complete) are estimated at $9.9 million. There is no schedule for this work at 
this time. 

Question. The National Park Service recently released its final environmental im- 
pact statement (FEIS) relating to the Merced Wild and Scenic River Plan. The plan 
is the third in the last decade and was necessary to comply with the Ninth Circuit’s 
2008 opinion requiring the Park Service to protect the river’s “outstanding remark- 
able values.” 

Responding to over 30,000 public comments, the Final EIS attempts to balance 
resource protection and visitor access in Yosemite Valley. I appreciate the National 
Park Service’s efforts to develop a plan that complies with the requirements of the 
Wild and Scenic River Act but also protects much loved recreation activities, historic 
structures and visitor service facilities in Yosemite Valley. 

I am glad to see that the new plan will allow continued bike, river rafts and horse 
rentals and winter ice skating and retain the historic Sugar Pine stone bridge and 
the Ahwahnee and Yosemite Lodge swimming pools. I applaud the Park Service’s 
efforts to resolve this dispute, but would like to know more about the budget as- 
sumptions and schedule to implement the plan while meeting other obligations at 
Yosemite National Park. 

Given the estimated $210 million cost to implement the FEIS, can you explain 
the National Park Service’s funding expectations and schedule to implement the 
changes proposed in the Merced River FEIS? 

Answer. Potential funding to implement the plan will be derived from three pri- 
mary sources: (1) Recreation fee program (entrance and camping fees); (2) conces- 
sions franchise fees; and (3) other Federal sources such as Federal lands transpor- 
tation programs. 

Both recreation fee revenue and concession franchise fees are annual revenue 
sources collected by the park. Over the course of the next 20 years, assuming reau- 
thorization of recreation fee authority, the park anticipates that both of these fund 
sources (currently the park collects approximately $18 million in fees annually) will 
be available to implement the changes proposed. Based on projected revenues, the 
park is confident there will be financial resources to implement a myriad of projects 
within the next 15-20 years for all three plans mentioned. 

During the first 5 to 10 years of implementation, the focus will be to improve the 
transportation system to alleviate traffic congestion and to conduct ecological res- 
toration of high use areas to better accommodate visitor use. Projects include adding 
and modif3dng parking, realigning failing intersections and restoring eroded river- 
banks. Concurrent to the improvements to transportation/parking, the park will 
work towards creating additional camping opportunities and replacing tent cabins 
with hard sided lodging. 

Question. The new location of some facilities was not identified in the FEIS, such 
as the new bike racks, river rafting facilities and maintenance buildings. When and 
how will the location of the facilities be chosen and how will the public have an op- 
portunity to engage in that process? 

Answer. The locations of minor facilities, such as bicycle rental stands and raft 
rental operations, will be located outside of the quarter-mile river corridor boundary, 
yet remain within the primary visitor services nodes. The park does not anticipate 
further environmental review and public involvement for these actions. The minor 
shift of the location of these facilities outside the corridor is an operational decision 
that will be determined after the 2016 concessions contract is awarded. The cost is 
expected to be minimal. 

Question. How will other Yosemite obligations be affected (deferred mainte- 
nance — $500 million, implementation of the Mariposa Grove Plan — $36 million and 
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the draft Tuolumne River Plan — $64.5 million) while implementing the Merced 
River plan? 

Answer. Implementation of both river plans will be completed simultaneously over 
a 15-20 year period. The Mariposa Grove project will be completed in the next few 
years, and relies heavily on financial support from the nonprofit Yosemite Conser- 
vancy, supplemented with other revenues from recreation fees and transportation 
funds. As noted above, project revenue will allow the park to make a substantial 
investment in major actions called for in the plans, as well as continue to address 
a significant number of deferred maintenance needs. For example, by implementing 
some of the major transportation improvement components such as road realign- 
ments and expanded day use parking lots, much of the deferred maintenance for 
these areas will be addressed. In addition, the park will continue to prioritize cyclic 
maintenance, operational funding, and repair and rehabilitation funding to strategi- 
cally reduce deferred maintenance priorities. 

Question. How do you intend to prioritize the needs identified in these plans? 

Answer. As noted above, the first priority for plan implementation will be to al- 
leviate traffic congestion and to restore riverbanks and meadows. Once these steps 
are accomplished, current levels of visitation can be managed more successfully. 
Concurrently, other priorities will be implemented to enhance the visitor experience 
by providing additional campsites and increasing the availability of year-round vis- 
itor accommodations. 

Priority projects seek to accomplish four major goals: 

— Correct identified impacts to river resources to ensure continued protection; 

— Alleviate crowding and congestion and provide for easy access to key park facili- 
ties and shuttles; 

— Enhance camping opportunities and winter lodging; and 

— Replace temporary non-code compliant employee housing. 

Question. Can you explain what the cumulative impact of all these plans is ex- 
pected to be on the current visitor experience? 

Answer. All of the plans address long standing issues with visitor use and user 
capacity management in the most heavily visited destinations within the park, most 
notably by calling for actions that will improve the efficiency of the transportation 
system. Key actions such as relocating and retrofitting day use parking areas, add- 
ing campsites, and increasing the amount of year-round lodging in Yosemite Valley, 
will improve access and the overall quality of the visitor experience. In addition, the 
wide array of recreational opportunities available throughout the park will be main- 
tained and boating opportunities will be expanded. Once implemented, the plans 
will provide for a higher quality visitor experience by improving access to the most 
popular areas in Yosemite and by providing lasting protection for the natural fea- 
tures within those areas. Overall, the park expects implementation to improve the 
visitor experience. 

Question. I applaud the National Wildlife Trafficking Strategy that your Depart- 
ment put forward as part of the President’s Taskforce on Wildlife Trafficking. 

Wildlife crimes are a global threat to conservation and put iconic species like Afri- 
can elephants and rhinoceroses at risk of extinction. What is equally disturbing is 
that wildlife crimes are also driving and funding transnational criminal networks 
and global terrorism. 

It is clear to me that the current criminal penalties for these crimes are too weak 
and that congressional action is needed to address the wildlife poaching crisis. 

This is why I am drafting legislation to make wildlife trafficking crimes a predi- 
cate offense under Federal racketeering and money laundering statutes, as well as 
under the Travel Act. Law enforcement already uses these laws to crack down on 
other major crimes like drug trafficking. 

Secretary Jewell, how important will these strengthened tools be in helping your 
Department end the practice of wildlife trafficking? 

Answer. Strengthening enforcement tools for those that enforce our wildlife traf- 
ficking laws is extremely important. Doing so would rightly elevate the stature of 
wildlife crimes within the U.S.’s judicial system to be on par with other serious 
crimes. Some judicial districts and U.S. Attorneys’ Offices are reluctant to act upon 
wildlife crimes, such as cited in the Lacey Act, Endangered Species Act, Marine 
Mammal Protection Act, and the Migratory Bird Treaty Act because they view them 
as less serious, especially when they are legislatively structured as weaker and 
sometimes even “petty” offences that have weak penalties and cannot serve as predi- 
cates for laws that thwart organized crime. This ill informed view has often frus- 
trated us at Interior because our agents have long known that wildlife trafficking 
violations are not isolated infractions worthy of a misdemeanor. 

Wildlife crimes are serious crimes that have insidious effects upon society. In ad- 
dition to destabilizing the ecology that human communities depend upon, wildlife 
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that is poached from iconic national parks and world heritage sites robs the sur- 
rounding communities of steady income, encourages corruption, and facilitates other 
crimes. More recently, we are even told of links to terrorism. Additionally, many 
lives are being lost in the war that is being waged to extract rare wildlife for con- 
sumption. Scores of park rangers have been murdered in recent years across Africa 
and Asia in their noble and nearly futile attempts to protect their wildlife from 
international crime syndicates. What used to be viewed as mere subsistence poach- 
ing has morphed into activity by highly motivated and ruthless criminal organiza- 
tions that willfully murder park rangers on the lands they protect in order to 
slaughter and extract wildlife. Wildlife trafficking crimes are intrinsically organized 
trans-border crimes that undermine the general rule of law and the integrity of com- 
munities and rob them of their ability to manage and benefit from their natural re- 
sources. Our judicial system responds to the priorities set by the legislative system. 
Strengthening our wildlife trafficking laws would send a clear signal throughout the 
justice system from officers in the field to judges on the bench that these laws mat- 
ter. 

Question. What other resources would be useful to the Department in addressing 
this issue? 

Answer. The United States is among the world’s largest consumers of wildlife, 
both legal and illegal. As with any black market trade, it is difficult to determine 
the exact market value or rank the U.S. role in comparison to other nations. How- 
ever, we remain a significant market for wildlife and wildlife products, including 
el^hant ivory. 

On February 25, 2014, the Service issued a Director’s Order to help protect popu- 
lations of elephants and other endangered or threatened species that are subject to 
illegal trade. Poaching and illegal trade have been decimating African elephant and 
rhinoceros populations in recent years. The changes in the Director’s Order are 
among a set of administrative actions specifically called for under the National 
Strategy on Combating Wildlife Trafficking, which was issued by President Obama 
on February 11, 2014. 

The most significant gaps in the regulatory regime in place before the National 
Strategy was announced was the continued allowance of some commercial imports 
and the largely unregulated domestic trade of African elephant ivory. The adminis- 
trative actions we are taking or have taken include listing the Southern White 
Rhino under the Endangered Species Act based on similarity of appearance to other 
listed endangered rhino species, implementing a prohibition on all commercial im- 
ports of African elephant ivory regardless of age, implementing a prohibition on the 
sale of African elephant ivory across State lines, and implementing stricter controls 
over sale of elephant ivory within the United States, including within States. 

The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget requests the subcommittee’s support of a 
$3 million increase for its Law Enforcement and International Affairs programs as 
part of the administration’s new National Strategy for Combating Wildlife Traf- 
ficking. The funding will be used to combat expanding illegal wildlife trafficking and 
support conservation efforts on the ground in Africa and across the globe. The budg- 
et includes important funding to expand wildlife forensic research to produce key 
advancements needed to pinpoint the origin of illegal wildlife products which is crit- 
ical information necessary to prosecute criminal activity. 

We believe that these actions will dramatically reduce the U.S. role in the illegal 
ivory trade and position the Nation to encourage other major ivory consuming coun- 
tries to take similar actions. In addition, we continue to evaluate whether there are 
additional tools that could be used to combat wildlife trafficking. 

Question. Secretary Jewell, you are no doubt familiar with the March 17 earth- 
quake that struck the Los Angeles area. It is my understanding that this 4.4 mag- 
nitude earthquake is one of the strongest earthquakes to hit Southern California in 
recent years. 

I firmly believe that it is a matter of when, and not if, our next significant earth- 
quake event will occur. 

In fact, the Southern California Earthquake Center estimates that California has 
a 99.7 percent chance of having a magnitude 6.7 or larger earthquake within the 
next 30 years. The chance of having a catastrophic earthquake with a magnitude 
greater than 7.5 during this period is nearly 50 percent. 

Given the millions of lives and billions of dollars at risk of the next major earth- 
quake, can you give me an update on the status of developing an earthquake early 
warning system for the West Coast? 

Answer. Since 2003, the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) has funded university re- 
search on earthquake early warning (EEW), and has invested approximately $10 
million in research, system development and seismic network modernization in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere so that the networks are capable of generating earthquake 
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early warnings. In addition, in January 2012, the Gordon and Betty Moore Founda- 
tion awarded $6 million over 3 years to the University of California-Berkeley, 
Caltech, and the University of Washington to perform further research leading to 
a prototype FEW capability for the U.S. West Coast. As a result of these efforts, 
in January 2012, the ShakeAlert earthquake early warning system began sending 
test notifications to a small number of test users, which include California emer- 
gency response organizations, utilities, rail operators and a number of private com- 
panies. 

Before public warnings can be issued routinely, the current ShakeAlert test sys- 
tem must meet quality, speed and reliability standards. Those standards include 
having enough sensors to ensure coverage near earthquake sources. Currently there 
are not enough sensors in the Advanced National Seismic System (ANSS) network 
to provide fast and reliable alerts uniformly across the U.S. West Coast. Although 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay areas have better sensor coverage than 
other parts of the State, it is estimated that several hundred additional stations will 
be needed to cover all of the earthquake source regions. 

Question. What funding and assistance will your Department provide towards 
completing this critical project? 

Answer. In 2014, Congress appropriated an additional $850,000 for earthquake 
early warning development, which was added to a base funding amount of $600,000. 
As part of the 2016 President’s budget justification, the Department’s request for 
fiscal year 2015 maintains these amounts. 

Question. Secretary Jewell, I continue to be concerned about the management and 
well being of the wild horse populations on public lands managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

It is my understanding that there are now nearly 50,000 horses in long- and 
short-term holding facilities, and that the population of horses that remain in the 
wild is expected to surpass 60,000 during the next fiscal year. 

It is my understanding that last year, the holding costs for horses was $46 mil- 
lion, more than half of the Wild Horse and Burro programs’ annual budget. 

This practice of placing horses into costly holding facilities is not sustainable. 
Long-term solutions for managing the wild horse population in a humane and effi- 
cient manner are desperately needed. 

Secretary Jewell, how do you plan to ensure that BLM is on the right fiscal path 
in reducing the number of animals in holding facilities and meeting its goals with 
on-the-range management techniques? 

Answer. For the BLM to sustainably manage wild horses and burros, two things 
are absolutely essential: forging a path forward to slow population growth and find- 
ing homes for families that are already off the range. To immediately address these 
issues, the BLM is implementing key recommendations from the June 2013 Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (NAS) report: 

— Population Growth Suppression . — Population growth suppression methods that 
are effective on western herds are needed to curb herd growth and reduce the 
need for removals. In April 2014, the BLM and the U.S. Geological Survey 
(USGS) initiated a second pasture research trial to evaluate the effectiveness 
of new formulations of the SpayVac vaccine, which is currently the most prom- 
ising contraceptive vaccine available. The BLM has also issued a Request for 
Applications (RFA) for grant funding to support research projects developing 
techniques and protocols for contraception or the spaying/neutering of on-range 
male and female wild horses and burros. The RFA closes in May 2014. 

— Population Estimation . — The BLM has entered into a new Interagency Agree- 
ment with the USGS to acquire the technical expertise and assistance necessary 
to implement NAS-endorsed population survey (census) methods. In 2014, the 
BLM will survey one-third of its Herd Management Areas using the NAS-en- 
dorsed methods to help account for undetected animals. Accurate population 
data is critical for effective land use planning and herd management. 

The BLM is also collaborating with the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy to explore the feasibility of launching a prize challenge to inspire a 
scientific solution to wild horse and burro population management challenges. 
Through continued collaboration with stakeholders and an emphasis in developing 
effective population growth suppression methods built on the best available science, 
the BLM remains committed to reforming the Wild Horse and Burro Program and 
maintaining rangeland health on public lands. 

A key component to ensuring long-term program sustainability by reducing the 
number of animals in holding facilities. Toward that goal, the BLM is implementing 
the following actions to curb off-range holding costs and reduce holding facility lev- 
els. 
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— Adoption Reforms . — The BLM is entering into new partnership agreements to 
increase the number of trained animals available for adoption. The BLM has 
finalized a new agreement with the Humane Society of the United States, and 
also launched the Wild Horse and Burro Inmate Training Initiative to increase 
the number of inmate training programs. The BLM is also in discussions with 
the Defense Services Cooperation Agency and Heifer International to explore 
the possibility of providing animals for humanitarian purposes in developing na- 
tions. 

— Lower Cost Holding Facilities . — The BLM continues to seek lower cost holding 
facilities and is currently reviewing three new ecosanctuary proposals. The 
BLM will also be issuing a new Request for Proposals for lower cost long-term 
holding contracts. 


Question Submitted by Senator Tim Johnson 

Question. According to the President’s June 26, 2013, Executive Order, the White 
House Council on Native American Affairs was established to ensure that the Fed- 
eral Government engages in a true and lasting government-to-government relation- 
ship with federally recognized tribes in a more coordinated and effective manner, 
including by better carr3dng out its trust responsibility. It states that this policy is 
established as a means of promoting and sustaining prosperous and resilient tribal 
communities, which includes promoting infrastructure to drive economic growth and 
security and to support special efforts to confront historic health disparities and 
chronic diseases. 

The Executive Order also states that the Council shall work across executive de- 
partments to improve the quality of life for Native Americans, and make rec- 
ommendations to the President concerning policy priorities, including improving the 
effectiveness of Federal investments in Native American communities. 

The Mni Wiconi Project Act of 1988 was enacted to ensure a safe and adequate 
water supply for the residents of the Pine Ridge, Rosebud and Lower Brule Indian 
Reservations. The Project delivers clean drinking water to the Reservations and the 
neighboring non-Indian communities. It is a significant Federal investment intended 
to improve the quality of life on the Reservations. The act clearly states that the 
United States has a trust responsibility to ensure that adequate and safe water sup- 
plies are available to meet the economic, environmental, water supply and public 
health needs of the Reservations. As you know, the health disparities between Na- 
tive Americans and non-Indians are vast, with the Native Americans suffering from 
high rates of illness and low life expectancy especially on reservations such as those 
named above where poverty is rampant and access to healthcare is difficult. 

The Mni Wiconi Project is nearly complete, but remaining pieces still must be 
built on the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations to ensure the intended bene- 
ficiaries are served. Further, the existing community systems that are intended to 
become a part of the Project need to be upgraded and transferred into the Project. 
Also, the Project needs sufficient operation, maintenance and replacement funds to 
ensure the Project can function as intended especially given the United States’ sub- 
stantial investment in the Project to date. 

The Cheyenne River Sioux Indian Reservation also has vast water infrastructure 
needs. The Federal Government, through the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) Rural Development, has invested more than $65 million in the Mni Waste 
water system in recent years. This funding will replace and upgrade the core compo- 
nents of the water system, addressing an acute water shortage that threatens public 
health and safety and inhibits economic growth. The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
and surrounding communities also face longer term concerns about the state of 
water distribution infrastructure, however. The cost of major upgrades and an ex- 
pansion of the distribution system to serve the approximately 7,000-acre service 
area in Dewey, Ziebach, Perkins and Meade counties could reach several hundred 
million dollars. 

It is clear to me that addressing infrastructure needs of this magnitude on Indian 
reservations will require substantial engagement and investment from a number of 
different Federal agencies. 

What will you do as Chairwoman of the White House Native American Affairs 
Council to ensure that these critical water infrastructure projects, which are in- 
tended to meet basic human needs on Indian reservations, are adequately consid- 
ered and furthered by the Council? 

Answer. The United States has a unique legal relationship with Indian tribal gov- 
ernments as set forth in the Constitution of the United States, treaties, statutes, 
Executive Orders, and court decisions. The Federal Government has enacted numer- 
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ous statutes and promulgated numerous regulations that establish and define a 
trust relationship with Indian tribes. Moreover, the administration recognizes that 
federally recognized Indian tribes are sovereign, self-governing political entities that 
enjoy a government-to-government relationship with the United States Government, 
as expressly recognized in the U.S. Constitution. The President is a strong supporter 
of the principle of tribal self-determination and he is committed to working toward 
fully enabling tribal self-governance. 

In my capacity as Chairwoman of the White House Native American Affairs 
Council, I will advise the President about the full range of issues affecting our Na- 
tive American communities throughout the country, especially those issues address- 
ing their health and safety. Critical water infrastructure leading to access to ade- 
quate potable water is an area on which I and my staff within the Department of 
the Interior have spent considerable time, especially given their importance. I am 
fully engaged in improving the circumstances of Native Americans and their access 
to clean water, though developing or improving water infrastructure projects, such 
as rural water projects with tribal components, and by coordinating the use of lim- 
ited Federal resources by multiple Federal, State and local agencies. 

The Department of the Interior supports the goal of interagency cooperation and 
efforts to engage other agencies to participate in the Mni Wiconi Project utilizing 
their existing authorities. An interagency agreement, as proposed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation during the August 8, 2012 Joint Consultation Meeting With Federal 
Agencies, has the potential to achieve this objective. The draft agreement discussed 
at that meeting provides that the agencies will meet quarterly during the first year 
to evaluate and prioritize potential system improvements. The agencies then would 
develop a schedule to fund and implement these improvements. By coordinating this 
effort, the agencies, utilizing existing authorities, could leverage multiple funding 
sources, and make more effective use of available Federal funds to accomplish the 
system improvements. 

This proposed interagency agreement and effort also meets the intent of the 
Memorandum of Understanding Among the Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Health and Human Services, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Department of the Interior, and the Environmental Protection Agency To Better Co- 
ordinate the Federal Government Efforts in Providing Infrastructure and Promoting 
Sustainable Practices To Support the Provision of Safe Drinking Water and Basic 
Sanitation in American Indian and Alaska Native Communities signed in March 
2013. 

Also within my Department, and in cooperation with the Office of Management 
and Budget, I have charged senior staff with coordinating and improving the plan- 
ning for future and current operations of Indian water settlements. Staffs from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Reclamation, the Office of Special Trustee, the 
Secretary’s Indian Water Rights Settlement Office, and my immediate office are 
meeting to develop strategies to ensure the continuation of positive collaboration 
with tribal nations in successful resolving complex, contentious and longstanding 
litigation over water rights. 

The administration will continue to commit significant Federal resources to im- 
proving the lives of Native Americans, and the availability of potable water is at 
the top of my agenda. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lisa Muekowski 

WILDFIRE CAP ADJUSTMENT EMERGENCY PROPOSAL 

Question. For more than a decade, this subcommittee has provided the Forest 
Service and Department of the Interior with 100 percent of the funds requested to 
fight fires. That amount has been equal to the 10-year average. This has been an 
agreement between the Office of Management and Budget (0MB), the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO) and the subcommittee. As the cost and severity of fires have 
increased, the agencies have run out of money mid-year and had to borrow money 
from other programs to pay for fire suppression. Fire borrowing has caused this sub- 
committee to appropriate additional funding the following year to back pay the bor- 
rowed accounts from the previous year. This has taken over $1 billion out of pro- 
grams across the bill over the last 2 years. We can all agree that this is an ineffi- 
cient and problematic way to budget. I appreciate the proposal to create a wildfire 
cap adjustment to end fire borrowing, but there are many questions that remain un- 
answered. 

Under the new proposal, the Department of the Interior (DOI) and Forest Service 
would only need to request 70 percent of the 10-year average and any amounts 
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above that would be eligible for disaster cap funding. Can you tell me why the ad- 
ministration chose the 70 percent level? 

Answer. In the proposed new budget framework, the administration wanted to 
limit the use of the cap adjustment to just extraordinary fire costs. The 70 percent 
level is representative of the amount of funding historically needed for wildfires 
which occur in the expected seasonal activity level. The other 30 percent, which 
would be covered in the cap adjustment, represents the level of funding historically 
necessary to cover the wildfires that are above expected seasonal activity. More to 
the point, roughly 99 percent of fires comprise 70 percent of the costs in an average 
year, and thus requesting funding for 70 percent of the 10-year average within the 
discretionary budget caps is essentially funding all but extraordinary fires that 
carry outsized costs. 

The Department of the Interior and Forest Service derived the 70 percent figure 
by analyzing their total number of fires for the years 2008 through 2011 and catego- 
rizing them according to each fire’s total cost. Specifically, Interior’s universe of fires 
was grouped into total fire cost categories of $500,000 or less; $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion; greater than $1 million; greater than $5 million; and greater than $10 million. 
The Forest Service’s (FS’s) universe of fires was grouped into total fire cost cat- 
egories of less than $2 million; $2 million to $3 million; $3 million to $5 million; 
$5 million to $10 million; $10 million to $15 million; $15 million to $20 million; $20 
million to $30 million; $30 million to $50 million; and over $50 million. The total 
number of Interior fires for the years 2008 thru 2011 was 42,719 fires. The number 
of fires less than $1 million in cost was 42,449 or 99 percent of the fires. The total 
number of Forest Service fires for the years 2008 through 2011 was 28,642. The 
number of fires less than $10 million was 28,596 or 99 percent of those fires. 

The total cost of Interior fires for the years 2008 to 2011 was $1,247,755,482 (in 
fiscal year 2013 dollars). The total cost of fires which were $1 million or less per 
fire was $784,791,923 (in fiscal year 2013 dollars) in those same years, or 63 percent 
of the costs. The total cost of Forest Service fires for the years 2008 to 2011 was 
$5,127,000,000 (in fiscal year 2013 dollars). The total cost of fires which were $10 
million or less per fire was $3,836,000 (in fiscal year 2013 dollars) in those same 
years, or 75 percent. 

The averages when hoth Interior’s and Forest Service’s data were combined re- 
sulted in a percentage split of approximately 70/30. In other words, for the two 
agencies combined, 99 percent of fires consumed 70 percent of total suppression 
costs, while 1 percent of fires consumed 30 percent of total suppression costs. 

Question. For fiscal year 2014, the amount appropriated for fire suppression at 
DOI which was equal to the 10-year average was close to $400 million. Isn’t it the 
case that under your new proposal you would have only had to request 70 percent 
of $400 million thereby freeing up funds (roughly $100 million) to he used elsewhere 
in your budget? In fact, you Have touted that these funds can now be used for fire 
prevention activity. 

Answer. The new budget framework for suppression costs aims to stop the crip- 
pling fire transfers and create a more responsible way to budget for suppression op- 
erations that allows for improved agency planning and management. The budget in- 
cludes increases of $34.1 million in Preparedness, $2 million in Burned Area Reha- 
bilitation, $4.2 million for fixed costs increases, and $30 million to establish a new 
Resilient Landscapes program. It also funds the hazardous fuels reduction program 
at approximately the 2014 enacted level. 

Question. Have you considered continuing to use the 10-year average as the 
benchmark and only amounts above that level would be eligible for disaster funds? 

Answer. As reflected in its proposed new budget framework, the administration 
believes it is prudent to budget for wildfire suppression costs similarly to how the 
Federal Government budgets for other natural disasters. This means funding the 
more predictable suppression costs within the domestic budget caps and funding the 
unpredictable and extraordinary suppression costs through the cap adjustment. As 
explained in the response to the question above, the 10-year average includes the 
costs of all wildfires. This includes those wildfires that are above an expected sea- 
sonal activity level. The administration determined that funding 70 percent of the 
10-year average within the discretionary budget caps is essentially funding all but 
extraordinary fires that carry outsized costs. 

The underlying premise of the new budget framework for suppression costs is to 
stop the crippling fire transfers and create a more responsible way to budget for 
suppression operations that allows for improved agency planning and management. 
The proposed 2015 framework also allows for significant investments in other com- 
ponents of the Wildland Fire Management program which, over the long term, will 
help control suppression costs. Limiting the budget cap adjustment to only costs ex- 
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ceeding the 10-year average would undermine both of these attributes of the 2015 
President’s budget proposal. 

Currently, the administration has not sent up any specific language on this issue 
but has instead been working with Senators Wyden and Crapo and Congressman 
Simpson on their companion bills. 

Question. Does the administration plan to send up a specific proposal of its own? 

Answer. The Department of the Interior and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA)/Forest Service, in conjunction with the Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB), are meeting with appropriations and authorizing committees about the pro- 
posal. The administration has also offered technical assistance in drafting author- 
izing language. 

S. 1875, the Wildfire Disaster Fund Act of 2013, which would enact the proposed 
wildfire cap adjustment, has been referred to the Budget Committee, but last year 
the administration asked that we carry it in the Omnibus Appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 2014. 

Question. If the Budget Committee does not take action on this bill — which ap- 
pears unlikely with Chairman Ryan’s objection — would the administration request 
we do it as part of the Interior appropriations bill? 

Answer. The administration has been working closely with the committees of ju- 
risdiction including the House and Senate Budget Committees. An amendment to 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 (BBEDCA) is need- 
ed to authorize the cap adjustment and this authorization must be enacted prior to 
enactment of any bill containing the appropriation of wildfire suppression cap ad- 
justment funding. Thus, the amendment could be included in authorizing legislation 
or in an appropriations bill that advances ahead of the bill containing that appro- 
priation. 

Question. If we were to do it on the fiscal year 2015 Interior bill, what would be 
the scoring impact? 

Answer. Although the language to amend BBEDCA to authorize the cap adjust- 
ment does not itself score, it must be enacted in advance of an Interior bill that con- 
tains an appropriation for wildfire suppression cap adjustment funding. This is be- 
cause the language establishing the cap adjustment must already be in law prior 
to the consideration of the funding for the cap adjustment in order to permit the 
Budget Committees to increase the 302(b) allocation by the amount of such funding. 
If the amendment is included in the same bill that contains that appropriation, the 
Budget Committees will instead count the cap adjustment funding against the inte- 
rior subcommittee’s 302(b) allocation for purposes of congressional enforcement. 

Question. Can you explain whether we could utilize the funding cap adjustment 
in 2015? 

Answer. Yes, as long as the amendment to BBEDCA authorizing the cap adjust- 
ment is enacted prior to the consideration of any bill containing the appropriation 
of wildfire suppression cap adjustment funding, the cap adjustment can be utilized 
in fiscal year 2015. 

Currently, CBO scores the Interior bill with the full outlays associated with the 
10-year average. With your proposal, you would only be requesting 70 percent of the 
10-year average. 

Question. Would CBO continue to score the bill with 100 percent of the outlays 
for the 10-year average, or how would this change under your proposal? 

Answer. Once the cap adjustment for wildland fire is enacted, we expect that CBO 
would continue to score budget authority and outlays to the Interior bill based on 
the total amount for that purpose provided in the legislation. However, only 70 per- 
cent of the 10-year average would be counted for purposes of enforcing the 302(b) 
allocation. The Budget Committee would permit an increase in the 302(b) allocation 
for the remaining funding provided for wildfire suppression as part of the cap ad- 
justment, subject to the terms of the cap adjustment. 

CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS 

Question. In fiscal year 2014, the administration proposed capping the amounts 
available to tribes for contract support costs, in what I believe was an effort to cir- 
cumvent the tribes’ victory in the Ramah case decided by the Supreme Court. 
Thankfully, my colleagues on both sides of the aisle and in the House and Senate 
determined this was not the right approach. Since then, the administration has an- 
nounced it will pay full contract support costs for the current fiscal year and has 
also requested the full amount in the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian 
Health Service budgets for fiscal year 2015. For BIA, this is $251 million. I have 
a few questions about this that go to how your budget is formulated so I’ll ask Ms. 
Suh. 
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How are these estimates for contract support costs estimated for your budget sub- 
mission? 

Answer. Indian Affairs used a number of factors to estimate the Contract Support 
Cost (CSC) amount that is requested in the President’s budget request. The factors 
included prior year CSC Shortfall reports, estimating the CSC need based on the 
amount of funding requested in the Operation of Indian Programs account, and esti- 
mating the potential change in the cost associated with administering new and ex- 
panded self-determination or self-governance compacts for tribes or tribal organiza- 
tions. After this analysis, Indian Affairs estimates the total CSC need for fiscal year 
2016 at $251 million ($246 million for Contract Support Cost and $6 million for the 
Indian Self-Determination Fund). This is similar to the methodology used to develop 
the CSC amount included in the Indian Affairs 2014 Operating Plan which was 
$247 million ($242 million for Contract Support Cost and $5 million for the Indian 
Self-Determination Fund). 

Question. For years, we’ve had shortfall reports which have come in after the fact 
and indicated that a sufficient amount was not appropriated in a particular year 
for contract support costs. How, if at all, has the process been improved to more ac- 
curately estimate the need in the upcoming year for contract support costs? 

Answer. The methodology for estimating the CSC shortfall amount and total CSC 
funding need has been refined over the years. With each subsequent year, with an 
additional year of data and greater experience, Indian Affairs has aspired to become 
more accurate in estimating these costs. In recent years, one refinement has been 
greater emphasis on basing the CSC estimate on the amount of funding in the Oper- 
ation of Indian Programs account, which is a major driver of CSC. 

Question. Isn’t it also the case that the need for contract support costs may 
change based on how Congress treats your budget? For example, if you get an in- 
crease in several program lines, that will also increase the need for the contract sup- 
port costs that go to the tribes to deliver the programs. 

Answer. Yes, the total CSC funding need can vary based on the final appropriated 
amounts that Congress enacts. If Congress increases funding for program lines that 
call for CSC, the CSC need will rise. If Congress reduces program lines that call 
for CSC, the CSC need will also decrease. 

GREATER MOOSE’S TOOTH — NATIONAL PETROLEUM RESERVE-ALASKA 

Question. The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is working to finalize the Sup- 
plemental Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the Greater Moose’s Tooth de- 
velopment project. This EIS tiers off the National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
(NPRA) Final Integrated Activity Plan and EIS, and the Alpine Satellite Develop- 
ment Plan Final EIS. GMT-1, as it’s referred to, will allow for the first oil produc- 
tion from the NPRA, which the administration has specifically stated is part of its 
all-of-the-above energy strategy. As with all development projects in Alaska, con- 
struction timelines are tight, and several permits must be in place before the project 
may move forward. Simply put, GMT-1 cannot move forward until the EIS is final- 
ized, as subsequent permits will be based on this document. 

The public comment period on the Supplemental EIS is 60 days and does not close 
until April 22. 

Given that this is a Supplemental EIS and tiers off two other Final EISs, do you 
agree that 60 days is sufficient for public comment? 

Answer. The public comment period was not extended and the BLM expects to 
have ongoing public engagement. 

Question. After the public comment period closes, how much time (weeks, 
months?) does the Department expect to need to finalize the document? 

Answer. Public comments received will be reviewed and considered as the BLM 
prepares the Final Supplemental EIS. 

Question. When do you expect the Final EIS to be released? 

Answer. The BLM is working diligently to complete the Final Supplemental EIS; 
however, it is important to note this is a complex undertaking. The project continues 
to move forward as planned and will be released upon consideration of public com- 
ments and preparation of the Record of Decision. 

Question. Does the Department have adequate resources to make sure this project 
moves forward this year? 

Answer. The BLM has an interdisciplinary team focused on completing the re- 
quirements to move this project forward. 

OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENT ON PUBLIC LANDS 

Question. Domestic oil and gas development plays a critical role in our Nation’s 
economic and national security. We see daily evidence of this as we continue to 
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watch events unfold in Ukraine. Unfortunately, rather than encouraging onshore de- 
velopment, Federal policies make public lands less attractive to investment when 
compared to State and private lands. This results in important resources, revenues, 
and johs left in the ground. I think it is unfortunate that resource rich States and 
our Nation are not able to take advantage of the myriad benefits responsible domes- 
tic development provides. 

For perspective, for every dollar invested in onshore oil and gas development on 
public lands, $88 in revenue is generated. In 2012 this resulted in $3.5 billion in 
onshore lease and royalty revenues to American teixpayers. 

I was dismayed to see the Department’s proposals for oil and gas development, 
which focus on increased fees, higher royalty rates, and shorter lease terms. Espe- 
cially since activities designed to improve permitting, such as continued funding for 
pilot offices, were not prioritized and the leasing reforms put in place have primarily 
served to give anti-development interests another bite at the apple when it comes 
to litigation. Contrast this with the budget’s request for renewable energy which is 
designed to “continue to aggressively facilitate and support solar, wind, and geo- 
thermal energy development.” I support responsible renewable energy development 
on public lands, but I do not support favoring it over traditional energy develop- 
ment. 

Do you know how much revenue is generated by the renewable energy industry 
on public lands compared to the onshore program on public lands? 

Answer. Total revenues from solar, wind, and geothermal authorizations and 
leases on public land were approximately $25 million in fiscal year 2012 and $25.5 
million in fiscal year 2013. Revenues will increase substantially as construction is 
completed on many projects and these facilities enter operation and begin to deliver 
energy to the electric grid. Until recently, there were no commercial scale solar en- 
ergy facilities operating on public lands managed by the Department. 

The total revenues from the onshore oil and gas program were approximately $2.9 
billion in fiscal year 2012 and $3 billion in fiscal year 2013 from oil and gas royal- 
ties, rents, and bonus bids. 

Question. Do you believe we should also aggressively facilitate oil and gas develop- 
ment on public lands? Why or why not? 

Answer. Promoting the efficient, safe, and responsible development of public land 
energy resources is a critical part of the administration’s broad all-of-the-above en- 
ergy strategy. The BLM actively facilitates oil and gas development on public lands 
as a critical contributor to both the national economy and energy portfolio, while 
also continuing to meet various Federal environmental requirements, such as the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and Endangered Species Act (ESA). Fol- 
lowing these mandates, the BLM supports vital oil and gas development activities 
which help our Nation achieve a more secure energy future. 

Question. Do you believe the budget proposal increases or decreases competitive- 
ness of public lands? 

Answer. Federal oil and gas production is an important component in fulfilling 
our Nation’s energy needs and the Department has an obligation to the public to 
ensure a fair return on that production. The Department deems the proposed 
changes necessary to ensure this fair return, and we do not believe they will make 
Federal lands less competitive compared to the States. Onshore Federal oil and gas 
royalty rates, which are currently 12.5 percent, are lower than most States’ royalty 
rates. 

The administration believes that American taxpayers should get a fair return on 
the development of energy resources on their public lands. We feel industry should 
pay the cost of inspecting and monitoring oil and gas activities, as is the case for 
other industries, including offshore oil and gas. This is consistent with the principle 
that the users of the public lands should pay for the cost of both authorizing and 
oversight activities. 

The Department’s intent behind the proposed fee on non-producing leases is to en- 
courage more timely development of Federal lands. The fee will provide an incentive 
for oil and gas companies to either put their leases into production or relinquish 
them so the Department can re-lease those tracts to companies who want to develop 
them. Many States also have similar fees (e.g., escalating rental rates) to encourage 
development. Therefore, the Department does not believe the proposed changes will 
make Federal lands less competitive compared to the States. 

The President’s 2015 budget request also includes a more than 20 percent funding 
increase to strengthen the BLM’s Onshore Oil and Gas Program and supports con- 
tinued implementation of leasing reforms, enhanced oversight, and a strengthened 
inspections process. Leasing reforms launched in 2010 have cut the rate of protests 
from nearly 50 percent in fiscal year 2009 to approximately 18 percent in fiscal year 
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2013, leading to reduced costs and greater certainty for lessees. It is also important 
to note the BLM issued 1,468 leases in fiscal year 2013. 

Question. Given the constraints of our current budget, does the Department con- 
sider the impact to investment that increased fees and duplicative regulations have 
on generating revenue for taxpayers when making funding request decisions? 

Answer. The Department has not proposed duplicative or unnecessary regula- 
tions. Moreover, we believe that the modest fees proposed on oil and gas operations 
in the 2015 budget request will have a negligible impact on other revenue genera- 
tion while providing important resources to fund the programs that support respon- 
sible oil and gas development on Federal lands. 

The BLM’s 2015 budget request for authority to collect inspection and enforce- 
ment fees aligns onshore oil and gas inspections and enforcement with the authority 
the Congress has enacted annually since 2010 for oil and gas inspection and enforce- 
ment on the outer continental shelf. The Department estimates the fees will gen- 
erate $48 million which will allow for a $38 million decrease in net BLM appropria- 
tions while still providing for an increase of $10 million for BLM to expand and 
strengthen onshore oil and gas inspection and oversight. 

The additional funding provided by the fee authority is necessary to improve the 
BLM’s capacity for production accountability, safety, and environmental protection. 
The BLM will use the funds to expand capacity to correct deficiencies identified by 
the Government Accountability Office (GAO) in a February 2011 report, designating 
Federal management of oil and gas resources as high risk. Funds from the fees will 
be used to increase inspections of Federal and tribal high risk oil and gas cases and 
complete more environmental inspections to ensure environmental requirements are 
being met in all phases of development. Expanding BLM’s capacity to conduct pro- 
duction accountability inspections will better ensure American taxpayers are prop- 
erly compensated for the value of oil and gas resources developed on the public 
lands. 

The proposed inspection fees would also enable the BLM to be more responsive 
to market demand. This funding will be used to hire new inspectors and improve 
the tools and systems necessary to implement the risk-based inspection program. 

NPRA LAND PIANNING/OTHER LAND PLAN COSTS 

Question. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service more than 3 years ago began work 
on a new land management plan for the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. The pre- 
liminary plan seemed to propose that most of the 19 million-plus-acre refuge, includ- 
ing all of the 1.5 million acres of the Arctic coastal plain that the U.S. Geological 
Survey (USGS) predicts contains between 6.7 billion and 16 billion barrels of oil — 
America’s largest on shore petroleum resource — would be proposed for wilderness, 
rather than just the 8 million acres already placed in wilderness by the Alaska 
lands act in 1980. In 2013, however, efforts to finish the land management plan 
seemed to have gone into suspended animation, which means the area is being man- 
aged as if the new land plan is already in effect. 

Where is the planning process at present and when is a final NPRA revised land 
plan likely to be unveiled? 

Answer. The BLM released the National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska (NPR-A) 
Final Integrated Activity Plan (IAP)/EIS on December 19, 2012. On February 20, 
2013, the Record of Decision for the Final lAP/EIS was released and superseded pre- 
vious land use plans in the management of the 23-million-acre reserve. 

As for the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR), the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service published a draft revised Arctic National Wildlife Refuge Comprehensive 
Conservation Plan/Draft Environmental Impact Statement (CCP/EIS) for public 
comment on August 15, 2011. The CCP/EIS proposed six alternatives ranging from 
recommending Wilderness designation for the Brooks Range, the Coastal Plain, and 
the Porcupine Plateau and Wild River designation for the Atigun, Hulahula, 
Kongakut, and Marsh Fork Canning rivers to recommending current management 
practices remain unchanged. A preferred alternative was not identified. Over 
612,000 public comments were received on the draft. These included communica- 
tions by mail, e-mails, faxes, Web site submissions, and statements at public meet- 
ings. The Department is considering the comments received and continues to pre- 
pare a final CCP/EIS. 

Question. Also, can you supply for the record what both the Eish and Wildlife 
Service and the BLM are planning to spend in fiscal year 2015 on updating land 
management plans in Alaska overall? 

Answer. The BLM funding allocation for updating land management plans in 
Alaska in fiscal year 2015 is $2.1 million and the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
estimates that it will spend $300,000 in fiscal year 2016 for updating Comprehen- 
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sive Conservation Plans on National Wildlife Refuges in Alaska. The FWS will also 
provide section 7 consultations to Federal agencies in Alaska in 2015, though the 
cost of these consultations is not tracked by agency. 

Question. There are at least three other plans throughout western and central 
Alaska in var3dng stages of updating/completion, some before their normal planning 
windows. I’m curious about what they are costing the Department. 

Answer. Following is a funding schedule for the Eastern Interior RMP, the Bering 
SeaAVestern Interior Resource Management Plan (RMP), the Central Yukon RMP, 
and the NPR-A. 

[Dollars in thousands] 


Plan name 

Fiscal year — 

Total 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

20151 

Eastern Interior RMP 

Bering Sea/Western Interior RMP 

$763 

$608 

$44 

$150 

$300 

659 

561 

500 

$70 

825 

675 

$50 

948 

1,020 

$1,985 

2,432 

2,256 

2,612 

NPR-A 


195 

940 

977 






* Anticipated. Actual allocation may vary based on needs, scheduling, and competing priorities. 


LEGACY WELL CLEANUP 

Question. Madam Secretary, we have spoken often about the need for the Depart- 
ment to speed up the cleanup of 136 abandoned oil and gas exploration wells in 
northern Alaska, wells drilled by the Government in both the 1940s and late 1980s 
and early 1990s. You had about $1 million in your budget last year for such clean- 
ups. Fortunately, in the Helium bill last fall we were able to increase your cleanup 
funding by $50 million so that the Department will be able to tackle the worst of 
the wells in coming years and gain efficiencies by being able to reduce mobilization 
costs and improve coordination of the cleanup efforts. But that $50 million will not 
solve all of the problems. 

Will the Department change its priorities and increase its regular budgetary fund- 
ing to tackle environmental cleanups of abandoned Federal wells on an annual 
basis, since their cleanup truly is a Federal responsibility, so that we aren’t back 
in the same position in 6 years of having insufficient funding to clean up environ- 
mental problems on Federal lands? 

Answer. The Department appreciates your role in the passage of the Helium 
Stewardship Act of 2013, which allows BLM to continue to provide stability to the 
helium market and support 21st century jobs and industry. The bill also provides 
a major funding source to address the worst abandoned oil and gas exploration 
wells. This funding will significantly increase the speed of remediation efforts at 
those high priority wells. 

When Congress transferred administration of the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
4 in 1976 (legislatively renamed the National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska or NPR- 
A), the Department inherited a massive legacy of federally drilled oil and gas explo- 
ration wells. Some of these wells have never been properly plugged and closed and 
the workload was well beyond the scope of the DOI environmental cleanup budget. 
To date, nearly $90 million has been spent cataloging, monitoring and remediating 
these legacy wells. 

The BLM will continue to coordinate efforts with the State of Alaska and the 
North Slope Borough in addressing well plugging and cleanup activities so these 
wells can be closed in a manner consistent with State and Federal law. Although 
it is premature to discuss budget priorities for the years 2020 and beyond, the BLM 
will keep the subcommittee fully informed of its progress over time with the objec- 
tive of ensuring no surprises as we work through this legacy workload. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE CENTENNIAL INITIATIVE 

Question. The Department’s budget contains a proposal in support of the Park 
Service Centennial in 2016. We all support the National Parks and recognize the 
importance of this event. The most significant feature of this proposal is the request 
for $300 million in each of the next 3 years in mandatory funding, $100 million to 
be matched by private partners, for what your budget describes as signature 
projects and $200 million for deferred maintenance projects. The budget also indi- 
cates that you plan to send up a legislative proposal for this initiative later this 
year. 

Can you explain to me what you mean by signature projects? In other words, 
what are the criteria for qualifying for a project with these funds? 
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Answer. The minimum eligibility requirement for a project is that they have a one 
to one partner match to Federal funds. Preference will be given to projects with a 
higher partner match, a clear and immediate visitor benefit, and an ability to be 
obligated in a timely manner. The visitor benefit may include projects such as edu- 
cational programing, providing increased visitor access, or rehabilitating a visitor 
use asset. All parks and partners are eligible. 

Question. Will these projects also address the backlog or will they be for new con- 
struction? My concern is that many folks who may give private donations may be 
interested in new facilities rather than fixing up many existing sites. 

Answer. These projects would support both infrastructure and non-infrastructure 
needs. There is evidence of strong partner support for projects other than new con- 
struction. For example, the Yosemite Conservancy is interested in repairing water 
lines to save the habitat of the giant sequoias, and the Gettysburg Foundation is 
interested in rehabilitating the Little Round Top visitor use area. These projects 
would be in addition to the deferred maintenance projects funded through the $200 
million proposal, which will have specific performance measures to track the res- 
toration of the highest priority park assets to good condition. 

Question. Will more rural States with less philanthropic resources be at a dis- 
advantage in competing for funds against wealthier areas? 

Answer. Our partners are very diverse, and their ability to raise funds varies 
widely, but we feel we will be able to match our myriad Centennial efforts to an 
appropriate partner — or partners — as 2016 approaches and the Centennial Initiative 
gains momentum. Our experience with managing the Centennial Challenge program 
from fiscal year 2008 to fiscal year 2010 does not indicate that rural States would 
be at a disadvantage. For example, successful projects were at rural parks such as 
Tallgrass Prairie National Preserve, Mesa Verde National Park, Redwood National 
Park, and Andersonville National Historic Site. Many parks in rural States have 
well established friends groups. 

Question. While I support efforts to address the backlog which $200 million of this 
proposal does, what offsets will be used to pay for this new mandatory funding? 

Answer. The administration looks forward to working with Congress on the de- 
tails of legislation that would advance the Centennial proposal, including the nec- 
essary offsets for this new spending. That includes revenue generating proposals in 
DOI’s 2015 budget that are estimated to result in savings to the Treasury of more 
than $2.6 billion over 10 years. While the fiscal climate requires prudence, national 
parks have a proven track record as economic engines. For example, the recently 
released, peer reviewed National Park Visitor Spending Effects report found that 
national parks across the country continued to be important economic engines, gen- 
erating $26.75 billion in economic activity and supporting 243,000 jobs. In terms of 
leveraging Federal funds, for every dollar invested by taxpayers, $10 is returned to 
the American economy. 

Question. As an appropriator, it always gives me pause when we move portions 
of an agency’s budget offline. What role will this Committee have in overseeing how 
these funds are expended? 

Answer. The administration recognizes the help the Appropriations Committee 
has provided in addressing deferred maintenance in national parks, so we would 
want a legislative proposal to provide for appropriate oversight by this Committee. 
There are a number of options, such as consultations on criteria to be used and noti- 
fications now included in annual congressional justifications on the planned alloca- 
tion of Recreation Fee permanent appropriations. 

katmai/brooks camp bridge 

Question. Madam Secretary, your budget request includes $4.4 million for the first 
phase of a $7.5 million project to replace the existing floating bridge at Brooks 
Camp in Katmai National Park with an elevated bridge and walkway. This new 
bridge will be a minimum of 10 feet above the ground. The purpose is to minimize 
human-bear interactions which frequently cause lengthy delays for workers and 
visitors getting back and forth across the Brooks River. 

While these objectives may be worthwhile, I’m troubled by the fact that this 
bridge is part of what I view as an outdated Development Concept Plan (DCP) com- 
pleted in 1996 that also calls for moving the entire existing Brooks lodge to the 
other side of the river. I completely disagree with that not only because it would 
be totally cost prohibitive, but also because of the historic significance of this facil- 
ity. It was created by one of Alaska’s aviation pioneers who built this camp before 
Katmai National Park was established. I don’t want to see the construction of this 
bridge if it is part of an effort by the Park Service to move Brooks lodge. 
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Is it still the DOFs position that the Brooks lodge facility must be moved to the 
other side of the Brooks River? 

Answer. The National Park Service (NFS) does not plan to move the historic 
Brooks lodge facility. Once the bridge is finished, the NFS will complete the sup- 
porting infrastructure at the Valley Road Administrative Area and move the major- 
ity of NFS housing to the south side. This combined effort will significantly reduce 
development on the north side, mitigating impact to cultural resources and bear use 
areas. It will greatly improve the visitor experience. The lodge, campground, cul- 
tural exhibits, and limited concessioner housing will remain on the north side. 

Question. Would the Department agree to go back and re-do the existing DCF so 
that it reflects the latest science and budget realities that we are operating under? 

Answer. The 2013 Brooks River Visitor Access EIS amended the 1996 Develop- 
ment Concept Plan (DCF) by retaining existing floatplane access on Naknek Lake 
and Lake Brooks, and approving an elevated bridge and boardwalk system across 
Brooks River. It improves visitor safety by reducing the risk of bear interactions and 
provides for permanent, reliable access across the river. 

The NFS utilized scientific expertise in formulating the 2013 plan (Amended EIS). 
For instance, NFS convened a panel of State, Federal, and university brown bear 
experts to advise the planning team during project scoping. Other special studies 
of cultural resources, river hydrology, geotechnology, and bear movements informed 
the plan. The plan was vetted through full public involvement, including project 
scoping and meetings conducted in Anchorage, King Salmon, and Brooks Camp. 

RED DEVIL mine/native LAND CONTAMINATION 

Question. First, I want to thank the Secretary for proposing to include $2.7 mil- 
lion to speed remediation of mine waste at the old Red Devil Mine site in Southwest 
Alaska — a situation that has been under consideration between Interior and the 
State of Alaska for more than a decade. However, Red Devil also brings up the 
broader issue of environmental pollution and contamination on lands already con- 
veyed to Alaska Natives under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. Currently, 
there are more than 650 such sites on Native lands — lands contaminated prior to 
conveyance — where the Federal Government is statutorily responsible for the clean- 
up. In 1988, the Department studied the subject and proposed a six-point effort to 
speed up cleanup of such contamination but nothing happened. Last fall, I wrote 
and asked you about the Department’s plans for cleanup. In January, you promised 
the Department would update its contaminated lands survey — and I understand you 
have assigned staff to update that survey. 

My question is how quickly might the updated survey be finished and more im- 
portantly, how quickly will the Department devote actual funding and resources to 
clean up contamination caused by Federal agencies? 

Answer. The Department shares your concern that contaminated lands may have 
been conveyed to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) corporations. 
As I stated in my January 2014 letter, the Department is committed to determining 
what sites identified were conveyed under ANCSA in order to continue follow up 
on the six recommendations. The BLM is working cooperatively with the Alaska Na- 
tive Village CEO Association on this issue and meeting regularly with them to gath- 
er information and complete the inventory. The BLM’s goal is to complete the inven- 
tory by late summer this year. 

Since January 2014, the BLM-Alaska has designated a full-time project manager 
to focus specifically on the contaminated lands. The project manager’s group is re- 
viewing the BLM’s data to determine what contaminated lands may have been con- 
veyed. A database of this information is being developed, which will allow us to 
prioritize future actions. Once the inventory is completed, the Department will be 
better able to assess the resources appropriate to remediate the contaminated lands. 

ALASKA VOLCANO OBSERVATORY FUNDING 

Question. The United States Geological Survey operates the Alaska Volcano Ob- 
servatory, a joint entity with the University of Alaska. USGS operates five such ob- 
servatories in the western United States. The observatory maintains a series of seis- 
mic monitors on volcanoes in Alaska, largely on the Alaska Feninsula and the Aleu- 
tian Chain, near the air corridor for flights to America from Asia. Ash from erup- 
tions is particularly dangerous to such flights as shown by the near crash of a jumbo 
jet years ago. 

According to USGS’s own count, many of the seismic monitors need to upgrade 
to digital technology, as well as the replacement of antennas and batteries since the 
stations are rapidly going off line. Not only is this causing a real health and safety 
issue not just for Alaskans, but international passengers on trans-Facific flights. 
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Your budget contains several increases, such as a $17.1 million increase just for cli- 
mate change research, while it appears to contain roughly flat funding for the Nat- 
ural Hazards Program, even though tracking and predicting earthquake and vol- 
canic eruptions would seem to be one of the Department’s most important health 
and safety responsibilities. Your budget seems to call for increases of just $314,000 
for the Earthquakes Program — a sore subject in this the 50th anniversary year of 
the strongest earthquake in North American history — the Good Friday quake in 
Alaska in 1964 — and just $187,000 for the Volcano Program, even though the esti- 
mate just to maintain just the Alaska seismic monitoring network will cost millions 
additionally a year for maintenance to keep the network from collapsing. 

I’m afraid we’re going to reach a point in the very near future where we simply 
don’t have enough information available to predict and monitor the volcanic activity 
in Alaska, which could have catastrophic consequences. The fiscal year 2014 Con- 
ference Report contained language noting these challenges and concerns. 

What is USGS doing to make sure that these monitoring systems don’t collapse 
in the near future, as is predicted? 

Answer. The fiscal year 2014 Omnibus Appropriations report provides $400,000 
toward rapid response to ash forming eruptions and network restoration activities. 
As proposed in the 2016 President’s budget request, these funds will be applied to- 
ward installation of monitoring instrumentation at other U.S. volcanoes prone to 
ash-forming eruptions in Washington and Oregon. Restoration of existing Alaskan 
volcano networks is a long-term project with anticipated duration of 3 to 4 years 
at the current funding level. 

The Alaska Volcano Observatory (AVO) received an additional $119,000 in 2014 
to support maintenance work on geophysical monitoring networks on Alaska volca- 
noes. Of this amount, the USGS will spend $73,000 on equipment and maintenance 
costs for ailing monitoring networks and $46,000 for helicopter support will be rout- 
ed to the Alaska Division of Geological and Geophysical Surveys through a coopera- 
tive agreement to support maintenance of monitoring networks. The high priority 
targets for AVO maintenance work in the summer of 2014 will be the repair of in- 
struments on Shishaldin, Westdahl, and Fisher volcanoes on Unimak Island, where 
all seismic instruments are operating at an impaired level. Shishaldin is experi- 
encing an ongoing low level effusive eruption and seismic instruments are critically 
needed. Additionally, AVO plans network maintenance on the Katmai volcanoes of 
Spurr, Redoubt, Augustine, Akutan, Makushin, and Okmok in 2014, where seismic 
instruments are also operating at an impaired level. No maintenance is planned in 
2014 for Aniakchak or Four Peaked volcanoes where networks have recently failed. 
AVO hopes to re-engineer these networks so they will be more robust and cost effec- 
tive to operate and plans to make repairs/upgrades in 2015 pending availability of 
funds. 

AVO is also partnering with a National Science Foundation (NSF) funded arche- 
ology project through the University of Kansas and Whitman College to place two 
new monitoring stations on Cleveland volcano. Cleveland volcano has been the most 
consistently active volcano in Alaska over the past 5 to 10 years and is currently 
not monitored with ground based instrumentation. This maintenance will lower the 
hazard risk posed to NSF-funded researchers and accompan 3 dng USGS scientists 
and provide the means to detect and warn of future eruptions of Cleveland much 
more rapidly than is currently possible. This partnership significantly lowers the 
logistical costs on placing monitoring instrumentation on this very active and very 
remote Aleutian volcano. Future commitments by the NSF GeoPrisms initiative sug- 
gest that cost effective ship and helicopter access for maintenance work will con- 
tinue for at least several more years. 

Question. Could you provide this subcommittee with the current gaps in the moni- 
toring infrastructure at the Alaska Volcano Observatory and the estimated costs to 
maintain a sufficient monitoring system? 

Answer. Currently AVO seismic networks on Aniakchak, Little Sitkin, Four 
Peaked, Wrangell, and Semisopochnoi volcanoes are not operational and seismic net- 
works on Gareloi, Westdahl, Fisher, Shishaldin, Dutton, Peulik, Katmai, and Pavlof 
volcanoes are operating at an impaired level. To repair and consistently maintain 
these networks AVO would need an additional $2.5 million a year for an annual 
budget of $6.5 million to $7 million. AVO currently has no ground-based monitoring 
at several moderate to high threat volcanoes including Kiska, Kasatochi, Seguam, 
Amukta, Yunaska, Carlisle, Cleveland, Herbert, Kagamil, Vsevidof, and Chiginagak 
and these volcanoes represent significant gaps in our ability to address volcanic haz- 
ards in Alaska and on North Pacific air routes. 

The Volcano Hazards Program (VHP) has to balance the high threat volcanoes in 
Alaska needing instrumentation with the Very High Threat volcanoes in the 
conterminous United States whose monitoring networks are inadequate for the 
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threat they pose — most notably Glacier Peak, Washington (virtually no instrumenta- 
tion); Baker, Washington; Mt. Hood, Oregon; Lassen Peak, California; and Mt. Shas- 
ta, California. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

Question. Your fiscal year 2015 proposal asks for $550 million in mandatory 
spending for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) program. The admin- 
istration has been making similar requests to use mandatory funds for LWCF over 
the last several years and Congress has not enacted any of them. Your budget docu- 
ments indicate that in fiscal year 2016, the administration will propose the fully au- 
thorized level of $900 million for LWCF, paid for entirely through mandatory appro- 
priations. I wholly disagree with this. In a time of tight budgets and overwhelming 
debt, why should Congress, and especially this subcommittee support putting this 
program on auto pilot? LWCF has received roughly $300 million over the last few 
budget cycles in discretionary funds. 

Why should this program be placed above other critical priorities in the Interior 
bill like Indian schools and healthcare and receive guaranteed full funding? 

Answer. The Department of the Interior is entrusted with overseeing Federal 
lands for the benefit of current and future generations. The Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund is an innovative program that has, for nearly 50 years, used reve- 
nues from offshore oil and gas development to enhance parks and open spaces in 
every county across the country. The LWCF Act has been one of our Nation’s most 
effective tools for protecting our Nation’s cultural resources, protecting important 
habitat, expanding access for hunting and fishing, creating ballfields and other 
places for kids to play and learn, and protecting Civil War battlefields. 

Congress passed the LWCF Act and established $900 million as its authorized 
funding level to ensure balance between the depletion of one national resource — our 
offshore oil and gas reserves — and the permanent conservation of our lands and wa- 
ters. Authorizing mandatory funding for the LWCF would realize the original intent 
of this law: to set aside a meaningful portion of the royalties that companies pay 
for developing America’s offshore oil and gas reserves, and reinvest those funds in 
land and water conservation for the benefit of all Americans and future generations. 
Mandatory funding will not remove all congressional discretion over the use of the 
funds, but will provide greater certainty that this portion of our offshore royalties 
are used for their intended purpose: to support the national endowment of lands and 
waters which provide our cities with clean drinking water, provide our children with 
safe places to play, and protect the way of life of our farmers, foresters and ranch- 
ers. 

Wisely utilizing the revenues that are deposited into the LWCF account has been 
a high priority for the Department across many administrations, regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation. However, it is one of many priorities that must be balanced. The ad- 
ministration is also committed to ensuring that Native American youth who attend 
Bureau of Indian Education-funded schools benefit from academically rigorous, cul- 
turally appropriate education that will prepare Indian students to be successful citi- 
zens and future leaders in their communities and help build safer, stronger, 
healthier, and more prosperous Indian communities and economies. Improving edu- 
cation and literacy in tribal nations is essential to vitalizing community life, stimu- 
lating economic development, increasing employment opportunities, and improving 
standards of living for future generations of Native Americans. A thriving edu- 
cational system for American Indian students is a critical component of the broader 
initiative to strengthen tribal communities. 

Indian Affairs owns or provides funding for a significant inventory of buildings 
and other facilities across the Nation, including education facilities in Indian coun- 
try. Currently, Indian Affairs provides funds for facility programs for 183 academic 
and resident-only campuses. From 2002 through 2014, over $2 billion, including 
$300 million of funding made available in the American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act, has been provided for construction, improvement, and repair projects that have 
reduced the number of schools in poor condition from more than 120 of the 183 
schools to 63 today. Appropriations for education construction over the last 15 years 
has funded 42 complete school replacements and 62 major renovations, which are 
either completed, funded or under construction. The budget supports progress in 
completing the 2004 Replacement School Construction priority list, providing fund- 
ing for the Beatrice Rafferty School. 

ALASKA LAND CONVEYANCE 

Question. I was disappointed to see that the Department is once again proposing 
to cut funding for completion of Alaska land conveyances. The State of Alaska and 
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the Alaska Native corporations are still awaiting conveyance and patenting of the 
149 million acres promised them in 1959 and 1971 in the Statehood Act and the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. The last official numbers 1 saw showed that 
combined, the Government still owes the State and Natives interim conveyance of 
approximately 7 million acres and patents to about 46 million acres. 

Only 4 years ago, the funding for these conveyances was roughly $34 million, but 
the administration proposed to cut that by over 50 percent to just $16.6 million in 
fiscal year 2013. In fiscal year 2014, Congress provided $22 million, which should 
help to speed up the required land surveys. 1 was disappointed, then, when your 
fiscal year 2015 budget request of only $19 million again proposes to cut funding 
for this important program. While $3 million may not seem significant, the extra 
funding could help complete conveyances within 5 to 10 years, instead of the 20 or 
30 years that likely would be result if funding fell back to fiscal year 2013 levels. 

Why is the Department again seeking to cut conveyance funding when completing 
the conveyances is clearly a legal obligation under three different Federal laws? 

Answer. The BLM has innovated and modernized its survey and business prac- 
tices in Alaska and is already achieving faster and improved outcomes with a small- 
er investment. Under previous processes, the remaining conveyances would have 
taken decades to complete (until approximately 2045). To accelerate the timeframe 
for completing the remaining survey and conveyance requirements, the BLM trans- 
formed its survey technique to expedite land transfers. The new approach reduces 
physical monuments in the ground and provides precise geospatial data for land 
boundaries, reducing the cost of surveys by up to 50 percent and accelerating time- 
frames for the final patenting of landfs to the State. With this new initiative, the 
BLM will meet its obligation to the State and Alaskan Natives substantially sooner 
and more economically. The 2016 request level plots a course for completing all sur- 
veys and land transfers in 10 years. 


Question Submitted by Senator Thad Cochran 

Question. In February 2013 a study was released that estimated National Herit- 
age Areas contribute $12.9 billion annually to our Nation’s economy. The study also 
reported that the 49 National Heritage Areas across the country support 148,000 
jobs and contribute $1.2 billion in Federal taxes annually. Would the President’s 
budget proposed 54 percent reduction in funding for the Heritage Partnership Pro- 
gram have an effect on the economic impact and jobs supported by National Herit- 
age Areas? 

Answer. The reduction proposed in the President’s budget supports the directive 
for the more established National Heritage Areas (NHAs) to work toward becoming 
more self-sufficient. This directive was provided in the House Report 111-180 for 
the fiscal year 2010 Interior appropriations bill. As NHAs develop other sources of 
non-appropriated funding to attain operational self-sufficiency, appropriated funds 
would still leverage significant economic benefits, including job creation, through 
tourism and visitor spending. 

The budget provides support to sustain critical functions of the National Park 
Service’s (NPS’) valued NHA partners, especially those areas that are in the process 
of developing and implementing their sustainability plans and forming networks of 
operational and financial partnerships. The performance-based funding formula cur- 
rently in the process of being implemented for NHAs will, once fully implemented, 
reward NHA entities that bring in additional non-Federal investment and which 
have also developed a sustainability plan. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lamar Alexander 
white-nose syndrome 

Question. In February 2010, white-nose syndrome was confirmed in the State of 
Tennessee and continues to spread. I am very concerned about this because of the 
potential long-term impact it could have on Tennessee. 

Bats are consumers of enormous numbers of insects that threaten crops and for- 
ests. Because of the insects and the amount of insects that bats consume, economic 
analysis estimates that the value of pest suppression bats have per acre ranges from 
$12 to $173, with an average benefit of $74 per acre. The same study estimates the 
total annual agriculture benefit of bats ranging from $3 billion per year to $53 bil- 
lion per year, with the most likely annual benefit of $22 billion per year. 

As of 2011, agriculture and forestry industries in Tennessee impact the State’s 
economy with $66.4 billion in total economic activity and more than 337,880 in em- 
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ployment according to the Tennessee Department of Agriculture. So the loss of these 
bats could severely damage the Tennessee economy. 

Would you provide an update on the research the Department has conducted on 
the spread of white-nose syndrome and what the Department’s goals for white-nose 
syndrome are and how do you plan to achieve them? 

Answer. Since discovered in 2007, white-nose syndrome (WNS), caused by the fun- 
gus Pseudogymnoascus destructans (Pd), has killed over 5 million bats, and the dis- 
ease has spread to 25 U.S. States and five Canadian provinces. The National Park 
Service has detected the fungus in 10 park units. Formally accepted in 2011, the 
National Plan for Assisting States, Federal Agencies, and Tribes in Managing 
White-nose Syndrome in Bats (National Plan) provides a framework for coordinating 
the WNS investigation and identifies research and management goals for the collec- 
tive response to the disease. Numerous discoveries stemming from collaborative re- 
search conducted over the last several years at the U.S. Geolo^cal Survey (USGS) 
and other centers, universities, and State and Federal laboratories have contributed 
to current understanding of WNS and the ability to closely monitor disease spread. 
The result of this research has enabled the USGS to develop an enhanced molecular 
method (real-time Poljmierase Chain Reaction) to detect Pd, demonstrate that bat 
hibernacula serve as long-term reservoirs for Pd, characterize the influence of tem- 
perature on growth of Pd, determine that infection by Pd disrupts the physiology 
of hibernating bats, and demonstrate that Pd was likely introduced to North Amer- 
ica from Europe. 

This fundamental understanding of WNS and the fungus that causes it has facili- 
tated the USGS’ ability to shift the focus of research from disease and pathogen 
characterization to disease management, in accordance with the goals identified in 
the National Plan. Some of the objectives defined below (e.g., enhanced disease sur- 
veillance) are sufficiently developed for immediate implementation, while others 
(e.g., vaccination of bats or implementation of a bio-control-based disease manage- 
ment) will require further development and longer-term investment. Ongoing and 
proposed management-based WNS research efforts at the USGS will: 

— Enhance disease surveillance to more precisely define where the fungus Pd oc- 
curs and monitor the efficacy of proposed management actions. 

— Investigate the role that environmental conditions play in the outbreaks of 
WNS to provide information to managers to manipulate the environment as a 
strategy to manage the disease. 

— Define the host (bat) response to infection by Pd and what causes the mani- 
festation of the disease to support the development of a vaccine. 

— Develop and disseminate an edible vaccine to protect bats against infection by 
Pd. 

— Define a host (bat) response to fungal infection to support bio-control-based sup- 
pression of WNS by manipulation of microbial populations naturally found on 
bat skin (micro-biomes). 

— Characterize soil microbial communities that suppress Pd in underground bat 
hibernation sites to support a bio-control-based strategy to reduce pathogenic 
environmental reservoirs of the fungus. 

— Develop a coordinated bat population monitoring database (NABat) to support 
regional and range-wide inferences about trends in distributions and abun- 
dances of bat populations in North America facing mortality from stressors such 
as white-nose S3mdrome and wind energy. 

— Develop an online national wildlife mortality event reporting system that will 
facilitate the sharing of disease event information, such as outbreak onset and 
ending date, location, species involved, numbers involved, diagnoses, laboratory, 
and contact names. 

Question. Does the research partnership between multiple Federal agencies and 
State agencies provide the best platform to solving this issue of white-nose syn- 
drome? Are we seeing signs of improvement or should there be a more aggressive 
approach to solving this issue? 

Answer. White-nose syndrome is still a significant problem and the continued 
spread of the disease is anticipated to threaten hibernating bat species throughout 
North America. The National Plan for assisting States, Federal agencies and tribes 
in managing WNS in bats was formally accepted in May 2011 and serves as the 
framework for the coordination of agency and partner efforts to respond to WNS. 
The multi-agency response to WNS has been greatly enhanced by operating collec- 
tively under the National Plan by providing a governance structure and mechanism 
for collaboration to ensure agency actions are coordinated, meeting the priority 
needs, and are not duplicative. A sister Canadian plan, adapted from the U.S. Na- 
tional Plan, has also facilitated research and response activities with many agency 
and academic partners in Canada. The National Plan identifies seven elements that 
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are critical to the investigation and management of the disease and describes the 
goals, objectives, and action items of the working groups established to handle each 
element. Collectively, the objectives and actions identified in the base plan address 
the greatest needs and knowledge gaps that must be covered in order to manage 
the disease. The objectives also reflect a scientific approach that is solidly based in 
research, which is necessary when facing the many questions inherent in the re- 
sponse to the outbreak of an emerging disease. 

The response to WNS has been significantly enhanced by the partnerships and 
collaborations that have developed to combat this novel disease, and the participa- 
tion of State and Federal agencies has been integral to the efforts. The progress that 
has been made since the discovery of the disease in 2007 is considerable, and is vir- 
tually unprecedented in a wildlife disease response of this nature. WNS has brought 
Federal and State agency researchers and managers together with academics and 
non-government researchers across multiple disciplines and multiple countries. 
State agencies are largely responsible for monitoring populations of susceptible bat 
species, most of which are State trust species, and for managing the disease at the 
local level. State agencies also provide critical support for research projects con- 
ducted by Federal and non-government researchers. Federal agencies fund and con- 
duct research, facilitate cross-border collaboration, and promote consistent ap- 
proaches among States and on Federal lands. Additionally, the ability of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to make funds available to State and Federal agencies, as well 
as academic and other private researchers, has also helped to promote collahoration, 
maintain critical State activities, and further the research achievements. 

WNS has continued to spread, and observations this past winter suggest that im- 
pacts to bats may be just as severe in the Southeast and Midwest as they have been 
in the Northeast and eastern Canada. There is cause for hope, however, in that 
there is evidence of small numbers of little brown bats persisting in the affected 
area and the USGS is studying these populations to learn how and why they are 
surviving. The advancements to our understanding of disease mechanics and trans- 
mission, along with promising research into possible treatment options, are also 
cause for hope that the USGS will be able to develop new tools to manage the dis- 
ease. These advancements have allowed researchers to shift their focus from basic 
science to management and conservation efforts. These efforts will continue to re- 
quire attention and resources from all agencies and partners engaged in the inter- 
national response, and will continue to be guided by the National Plan. 

The progress and successful collaborations fostered by the national response to 
WNS support the use of the WNS National Plan as a model for future wildlife dis- 
ease response by formalizing this collaborative arrangement into a robust infra- 
structure to address emerging wildlife diseases. The USGS is working with partners 
to create a National Fish and Wildlife Health Network designed to Build a collabo- 
rative, operational framework by which Government agencies, tribes, universities 
and professional conservation organizations will cooperate to assist tribal, State and 
Federal agencies in their responsibilities to manage wildlife diseases, and wildlife- 
associated pathogens. The mission of the Network will be achieved through collabo- 
rative partnerships and the collective, voluntary adoption of protocols and actions 
to address fish and wildlife health issues, such as has been seen with the response 
to WNS. As currently planned, a Coordinating Committee will oversee and coordi- 
nate implementation of the Network. The Network will consist of agencies and orga- 
nizations with the technical expertise to implement the guidelines and plans. The 
primary stakeholders are the tribal. State, and Federal government agencies respon- 
sible for managing the health of free ranging fish, wildlife, and marine animal popu- 
lations. Specific areas of focus for the Network will include: (1) wildlife diagnostic 
laboratory protocols; (2) disease information management and dissemination; (3) co- 
ordinated disease surveillance; (4) interagency communication and response plans; 
and (5) species specific health issues. The Network will endeavor to address defi- 
ciencies in fish and wildlife disease monitoring and prevention programs where they 
exist, and facilitate the work of existing systems. The creation of this Network will 
be an important step in addressing this critical need. 

In addition to interagency collaboration, the USGS has been working with non- 
governmental organizations in support of the Network, including the Marine Mam- 
mal Commission, the Wildlife Society, the American Fisheries Society, and the Asso- 
ciation of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. Activities include hosting a successful subject 
matter expert workshop, developing a concept paper, and drafting a coordinating 
committee charter. 

The National Park Service (NFS) has detected the fungus in 10 park units. The 
NFS restricts access to caves serving as bat hibernacula or maternity roosts and re- 
stricts cave access to visitors which have been screened and hold permits or tour 
tickets. Show caves such as Mammoth Cave National Park remain open with 
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screening and decontamination procedures in place. The NFS only approves re- 
quests for scientific or educational permits when benefits outweigh the risk. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 

Question. Secretary Jewell, when you came before this Committee on May 7, 2013, 
we discussed at len^h the CityArchRiver project in St. Louis. As you and Director 
Jarvis have both stated, public-private partnerships will be a part of the new vision 
for Park Service operations. I wanted to review the topics you addressed in the 
hearing last year. If you can please provide the subcommittee with a written re- 
sponse to these items I would appreciate it. 

You stated that: 

— You would visit the Arch soon. I appreciate that you and Secretary Foxx visited 
on August 2, 2013 for the highway groundbreaking allowing time to meet with 
local elected officials. Civic Progress, and Regional Business Council leaders and 
to tour the ground. 

— You would look into the pending agreement between the National Park Service 
and Bi State Development Agency, the long-term agreement having expired in 
December 2012. I am appreciative of your personal attention. The new agree- 
ment was signed finally 9 months after in January 2014. However I have con- 
cerns the delay has cost the project time and money. 

— You would appoint one point person with whom the local partners can talk and 
help get decisions made. You stated that Peggy O’Dell, the Deputy Director was 
such a point person. Peggy O’Dell has been helpful and I know she is in charge 
of operations at the Park Service headquarters. However it is my understanding 
Ms. O’Dell is not the person who regularly interacts with the project partners, 
such as the Missouri Department of Transportation (MoDOT), Great Rivers 
Greenway or CityArchRiver. The partners need a facilitator who can provide 
consistent and transparent communication. The facilitator should meet in per- 
son with key partners to work through open issues, ensuring that decisions are 
timely. Project partners have brought an enormous amount of resources to the 
table. When the Park Service is inconsistent or not transparent in commu- 
nicating and resolving schedule and policy issues, there are consequences, in- 
cluding financial impacts. 

— You were willing to look at public private partnerships “in a different way” and 
to understand partnerships only work in a collaborative way. I again want to 
stress that while I appreciate that the Park Service is in agreement with this 
goal, words must be put into action. Schedule delays because of slow legal re- 
views or document processing cost the project considerably. Current proposed 
schedule changes will already impact the schedule with a delay of 2 months to 
1 year. I have been informed that extra costs resulting from these schedule 
delays could total approximately $8.7 million. In the joint report language ac- 
companying the 2014 Omnibus Appropriations bill, the Committee included lan- 
guage encouraging the use of public-private partnerships. I will repeat it and 
ask that you include in your responses to these questions the Park Service’s 
plans to meet this charge: 

The Committees encourage the use of public-private partnerships as an 
important tool in the successful operation of land management agencies. 
These partnerships, which leverage Federal dollars with State, local, non- 
profit and philanthropy entities, have proven effective at achieving partner 
and Service goals and objectives. The Committees urge the Department and 
Service to reassess recent policy interpretations and review procedures to 
facilitate partnerships that have historically proven beneficial to national 
parks and partners. 

Answer. The National Park Service is extremely pleased to have successfully exe- 
cuted a new agreement with the Bi-State Development Agency. This 50-year part- 
nership serves as one of the best partnership models in the Service and we look for- 
ward to a continued relationship. The delay in construction start, along with the as- 
sociated financial impact, is not a result of the delay in the execution of the Bi-State 
Development Agency agreement. The project team, including representatives of all 
key partners and the National Park Service (NPS) project management and tech- 
nical team, meet daily to work through design, schedule, and funding issues. The 
NPS team strives to communicate the legal and policy requirements of the project, 
and to explore all opportunities to expedite and benefit the project. We continue to 
work closely with the Foundation to help them develop an approach to fulfill their 
commitment to fund increased operation and maintenance (O&M) costs resulting 
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from implementation of the proposed project. The Foundation-managed design proc- 
ess is also approaching completion. Once the Supplemental O&M Agreement with 
the Foundation is executed, completed designs are delivered, and construction fund- 
ing is in place, we will he ahle to move forward into long anticipated construction 
phase. The Great Rivers Greenway-funded landscape construction is anticipated to 
begin soon, with the Foundation-funded Arch Visitor Center/Museum project fol- 
lowing. 

Question. I understand that the Department of the Interior, through the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, along with other Federal agencies and the State of Missouri, 
is engaged in discussions with The Doe Run Company concerning their legacy liabil- 
ities in Southeast Missouri. I had a meeting with your Deputy, Michael Connor, on 
this topic before he was confirmed. Mr. Connor also assured me he would inform 
you of the issue, which I have been told he has. As I hope you will appreciate. Doe 
Run is vital to the regional economy of Southeast Missouri, and the continued via- 
bility of the company is a matter of keen interest and importance to me. 

Are you aware of the ongoing discussions involving your Department? 

Answer. Yes, I am aware of the discussions. 

Question. I would also like to ask for your personal assurance that you will pay 
close attention to this matter, and that you will make sure that Doe Run receives 
fair treatment, consistent with the importance of this company to the long-term eco- 
nomic interests of Southeast Missouri. 

Answer. The importance of Doe Run to Southeast Missouri is well understood by 
the Department, as it has been in operation for over 150 years. Close attention is 
being paid to the Doe Run situation. Senator Blunt’s concerns have been heard and 
Doe Run will receive fair treatment. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John Hoeven 

Question. You were recently quoted as saying that you anticipate releasing your 
new regulations for fracking on public land “sometime in 2014.” As you know, I have 
had serious concerns about new Federal regulations of hydraulic fracturing on Bu- 
reau of Land Management (BLM) lands, which is why I introduced the Empower 
States Act, allowing States and tribes the ability to regulate hydraulic fracturing 
on Federal lands, like BLM land. 

Our tribes still have concerns about the proposed regulation. On March 18, 2014, 
the Three Affiliated Tribes on the Fort Berthold Reservation participated in a con- 
sultation with the BLM and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) on the proposed rule 
for Hydraulic Fracturing on Federal and Indian Lands. Following the consultation, 
the Three Affiliated Tribes sent you a letter expressing their concern that your De- 
partment is not seriously considering the tribal impacts of the proposed rule. 

How does your Department plan to work with the tribes to develop a rule that 
affirms tribal self-determination and authority and to comply with the Department’s 
tribal consultation policy? 

Answer. The goal of the hydraulic fracture (HF) rule is to ensure a consistent, 
minimum baseline standard for operations across all public and tribal lands that are 
available for oil and gas development, and aims to streamline and minimize the ef- 
forts required to comply with any new requirements, while also protecting Federal 
and tribal interests and resources. The BLM has revised the proposed rule to reduce 
some of the information requirements and avoid duplication with the requirements 
of States (on Federal land) and tribes (on tribal land). The BLM has included var- 
ious options in the revised proposed HF rule to encourage streamlining, flexibility, 
and more efficient operation on both public and tribal lands. The BLM is committed 
to working closely with tribes to address any concerns on the impacts of the revised 
proposed rule for hydraulic fracturing. The BLM has been actively engaged in tribal 
consultations from the onset of this rulemaking effort. 

Question. North Dakota and other States regulate hydraulic fracturing on State, 
Federal, and private lands. Why do you believe we need the Federal Government 
to add additional regulations when the States regulate this area and FracFocus dis- 
closes the chemicals? 

Answer. The BLM has an important role to play in ensuring the safe and effective 
use of hydraulic fracturing techniques on Federal and tribal lands. The current 
rules covering these operations are 30 years old. The goal of the rulemaking is to 
ensure a minimum baseline standard for operations across Federal lands and for In- 
dian trust minerals, including in States and on Indian reservations that are not reg- 
ulating hydraulic fracturing. The BLM intends to continue to work with the State 
and tribal regulatory agencies to avoid duplication of requirements from certain 
States (on Federal land) and tribes (on tribal land), while also protecting Federal 
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and tribal interests and resources. The revised proposed rule also adds a provision 
allowing the BLM to approve a variance that would apply to all lands within the 
boundaries of a State, a tribe, or described as field-wide or basin-wide, that is com- 
mensurate with the State or tribal regulatory scheme. The BLM must determine 
that the variance would meet or exceed the effectiveness of the revised proposed 
rule. States and tribes would be invited to work with the BLM to craft variances 
that would allow technologies, processes, or standards required or allowed by the 
State or tribe to be accepted as compliance with the rule. Such variances would 
allow the BLM and tribes to improve efficiency and reduce costs for operators and 
for the agencies. 

Question. The President’s budget provides for $310 million for Public Safety and 
Justice, which funds law enforcement activities on approximately 56 million acres 
of Indian country in 35 States. Programs under this activity include investigative, 
police, and detention services; tribal courts; fire protection; and facilities mainte- 
nance. 

In North Dakota, we’ve had significant population growth in the Bakken, which 
includes the Fort Berthold Reservation, and the BIA recently assumed the child so- 
cial services on the Spirit Lake Reservation. 

I need to know if you believe this money will help reduce crime on the reserva- 
tions and help ensure children on the Reservation are safe. 

Answer. The 2015 budget includes a comprehensive and integrated approach to 
address the interrelated problems of poverty, violence, and substance abuse faced 
by Indian communities. In addition to continuing the robust funding support for 
public safety programs, the 2015 budget incorporates an increase of $11.6 million 
for social services and job training programs as part of the Tiwahe Initiative. As 
a longer term effort to address conditions that contribute to crime in Indian commu- 
nities, the Tiwahe Initiative will support culturally appropriate services with the 
goal of empowering individuals and families through health promotion, family sta- 
bility, and strengthening tribal communities as a whole. 

Beyond funding, the BIA Office of Justice Services constantly looks for ways to 
improve program effectiveness with other tools and resources. For example, the les- 
sons learned from a successful pilot program to reduce violent crime at four reserva- 
tions were published in a handbook in June 2012. This compendium of best prac- 
tices serves as a valuable resource to guide law enforcement entities operating 
throughout Indian country. It includes stratemes that proved effective and those 
that didn’t. The information it offers ranges from general approaches to commu- 
nities policing to detailed instruction on specific crime reduction plans. 

The BIA fully utilizes all resources at its disposal to help reduce crime and ensure 
children are safe in Indian communities across North Dakota, as well as throughout 
the Nation. 

Question. As you are aware, North Dakota’s BLM Field Office in Dickinson has 
been facing a backlog of permit applications for drilling on Federal lands. I am 
pleased that my bill to create the MontanaTDakotas State Office became law last 
December. The BLM has also used innovative approaches to help tackle the work- 
load — bringing in strike teams to the Miles City district headquarters, using tele- 
workers, and securing land for employee housing. 

In one notable example, the BLM has worked with the North Dakota (ND) Petro- 
leum Council to facilitate extra funds from the oil industry to help pay salaries and 
benefits for five additional employees to process permits in the Bakken region. The 
agreement has important protections against favoritism, so no company receives ex- 
pedited treatment. I commend BLM for finding creative solutions and fostering col- 
laboration. 

In this time when additional Federal funding is limited, do you think that this 
model can be replicated to other areas and States across the country? Are there any 
other steps that can be taken to increase partnerships with other agencies — like the 
U.S. Forest Service and BIA — as well as industry stakeholders? 

Answer. The BLM remains committed to expediting the processing of applications 
for drilling permits nationwide and advancing the responsible development of oil 
and gas resources on public land. As part of tbis commitment, the BLM is expand- 
ing remote processing so additional staff are able to assist in reviewing permits, and 
establishing one-stop shops where resources are consolidated to further accelerate 
permit review. The BLM is conducting outreach to industry to reduce instances of 
incomplete permitting packages, thereby reducing labor costs and processing times. 
BLM has signed agreements with oil and gas associations that allow industry to 
provide supplemental financial support for agency permitting activities under cer- 
tain circumstances; however, BLM would prefer to fund these activities through 
more traditional means (e.g., standardized user fees and/or discretionary appropria- 
tions) to avoid the potential for conflicts of interest. It should be noted that the 
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President’s 2015 budget request includes a more than 20 percent funding increase 
to strengthen the BLM’s Oil and Gas Management program and supports continued 
implementation of leasing reforms, enhanced oversight, and a stren^hened inspec- 
tions process. 

Question. Another issue I am concerned about is the impacts of the proposed graz- 
ing administrative fee of $1 per animal unit month will have on our ranchers. How 
has the administration taken into account the impacts this new fee would have on 
ranchers? 

Answer. After analyzing several different fee proposals, including (1) a flat fee of 
$500/permit, (2) a graduated fee schedule based on labor spent by category, (3) a 
graduated fee schedule based on animal unit months (AUMs) hilled by category, and 
(4) a fee based on AUMs billed, the BLM determined that No. 4, an administrative 
fee charged on the basis of actual grazing use, or animal unit months (AUMs), is 
the most equitable and fair for permittees. The impacts to ranchers would vary de- 
pending on their size, i.e. a rancher with 500 AUMs billed would have a $500 bill. 
This may not reflect the actual cost of doing the work; i.e. the cost to process a per- 
mit for a 100 AUM permit may be the same as a 5,000 AUM permit. The BLM will 
analyze potential impacts from the permit administration fee proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2015 budget request during the 3-year pilot period. 

Question. Grazing provides numerous environmental benefits such as managing 
vegetation. How have you taken into consideration the effects that could take place 
if fewer ranchers pay to graze in BLM lands due to increased cost? 

Answer. As a tool for improving the BLM’s administration of grazing permits and 
use, the proposed fee would help the agency manage livestock grazing in a manner 
which achieves and maintains the health of public lands. The BLM will analyze po- 
tential effects from the permit administration fee proposed in the President’s fiscal 
year 2015 budget request during the 3-year pilot period. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Johanns 

Question. Last year I wrote to the Department of the Interior (DOI) about a draft 
environmental impact statement (EIS) for the Proposed Niobrara Confluence and 
Ponca Bluffs Conservation Areas, first asking that the comment period be extended, 
and later asking follow-up questions and expressing strong concerns I was hearing 
from Nebraskans. My office continues to hear of strong concern from constituents 
in that region. 

What are the next steps on this project, and when will they occur? 

We have been told that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) and the National 
Park Service (NPS) will complete a final FIS for the project sometime this sum- 
mer — perhaps early this summer. Is that a correct understanding? 

After the submission of that final FIS, can we expect an open comment period 
and public meetings in Nebraska? 

Answer. The FWS and the NPS core planning team involved in developing the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) and Land Protection Plan — Niobrara 
Confluence and Ponca Bluffs Conservation Areas — met in Yankton, South Dakota 
in February 2014 to review the extensive public comments received, develop re- 
sponses, and discuss a proposed course of action. Due to overwhelming interest, the 
original comment period had been extended to a full 6 months. 

The planning team is continuing to look at the best way to complete the final EIS, 
taking into consideration the desire for additional public input. In early summer, 
a full briefing package will be sent to each member of the Nebraska and South Da- 
kota congressional delegations to answer remaining questions on the overall status 
of the project and when the planning process is expected to be finalized. The current 
goal is to finalize the Land Protection Plan and complete a Record of Decision in 
summer of 2014. 

Question. For the current fiscal year or in the fiscal year covered by the fiscal year 
2015 budget request, do you have any plans to make any designations under the 
Antiquities Act, or to consult or otherwise cooperate with the Executive Office of the 
President to identify properties for designation under the Antiquities Act? 

Answer. As I stated at the hearing, the Antiquities Act, as provided by Congress, 
has been used by Presidents of both parties for more than 100 years as an instru- 
ment to preserve and protect critical natural, historical, and scientific resources on 
Federal lands for future generations. As Secretary of the Interior, I do not have the 
authority to designate monuments under the Antiquities Act; that authority is vest- 
ed in the President. I support the administration’s interest in conducting an open, 
public process that considers input from local. State, and national stakeholders be- 
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fore any sites are considered for designation as national monuments through the 
Antiquities Act. 

Question. For fiscal year 2015, please explain the extent to which DOI budget re- 
sources will be used to help make or manage any forthcoming designations under 
the Antiquities Act and where these designations will be located. 

Answer. There are no specific funds set aside in the fiscal year 2015 budget for 
unplanned yet possible new designations under the Antiquities Act. If necessary, the 
Department could rearrange 2015 funding priorities to accommodate the costs asso- 
ciated with making or managing an unforeseen designation, as such costs would be 
very modest in the first year. 

Question. Are any Antiquities Act designations planned for either the State of Ne- 
braska or in lands or waters contiguous to the State in the current fiscal year or 
in fiscal year 2015? 

Answer. I am not aware of any such planned Antiquities Act designations. 

Question. Is there any legal bar to DOI preparing statements of environmental 
impacts consistent with principles found in the National Environmental Policy Act 
for designations made by the President under authority granted to him in the Antiq- 
uities Act? 

Answer. As stated above, the administration supports conducting an open, public 
process that considers input from local. State, and national stakeholders before any 
sites are considered for designation as national monuments through the Antiquities 
Act. While land management agencies typically use the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) process in their development of management plans for new na- 
tional monuments, I understand that NEPA does not apply to these discretionary 
decisions by the President because the President is not an agency. 

SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 

Senator Reed. And with that, the hearing is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 10:59 a.m., Wednesday, March 26, the suh- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the 
Chair.] 


